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Character Sketed. 


COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN. 

A FEw weeks ago attentive readers of the Cowrt 
Circular would perceive a notice that the 
Princess of Wales had honoured the Countess 
Schimmelmann with an interview. Those who 
were not enlightened already would wonder who 
the Countess was, for it is- well known that an 
interview with a member of the Royal Family 
is a kind of certificate of character, when, of 
course, it is thus formally given, and not 
merely in a friendly and private way. The 
Princess did, in fact, intend it to be an endorse- 
ment on her part of the efforts which the 
Countess has made, and of which the Princess 
has, rsonal knowledge. ny 


at} Miss ‘Weston has been to the sailors of | 


our Royal Navy the Countess Schimmelmann 
has been, with a difference, to, the fishermen of 
the Baltic. Her history is as extraordinary as 
any romance. She was born about the middle 
of the century in the province which Denmark 
at one time considered to be its own—Holstein. 
She was the daughter of a noble house, and in 


her early childhood she played about the Court | - 


of Denmark, and was in intimate association 
with the young Princesses, one of whom we now 
call our own Princess. When she was about 
eighteen she was introduced at the Court of 
Germany, or, as it then was, Prussia, and the 
Queen (afterwards Empress) Augusta took a 
great liking to the’ young Countess, and desired 
to give her a Court appointment. 


The Countess. accordingly became a sort of |’ 


unattached maid of honour, not living constantly 
at Court, but being there very frequently, and 
for several years being probably more associated 
with and in attendance upon the old Empress 
than any other person. She still speaks with 
the tenderest enthusiasm of this aged Royal 
lady, by whom undoubtedly the mind and the 
career of the Countess were much influenced. 
When the old Empress died, the Countess 
Schimmelmann appeared to have lost the chief 
part of her life’s duty. She had some time 
before become acquainted with the condition of 
the fishermen of those cold northern seas where 
great hardships have to be undergone, and 
serious danger continually encountered, for 
almost no recompense. The fisher boats are of 
the roughest description; many of them have 
nothing that deserves to be called a cabin, only 
a kind of close hole in which to sleep. The 
food which the men are able to obtain is of the 
coarsest description. They go away for months 
at a stretch, and sickness and the severe acci- 
dents which are common amongst them can 
have no alleviation from skilled attention, nor 
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can a man who is een be put on shore. 
Their fishing is carried. on during some of the 
coldest months of the year, as well as in the 
summer, and altogether it may be said that it 
would be hard to find any class out of slavery 
whose position is one of such hardship with so 
little alleviation. 

The Countess commenced her work for these 
men by starting a Sailors’ Home for them to 
frequent when on shore. Her work grew, as it 
is the way of such work to do, and was helped 
by the fact that, being an excellent sailor and 
having a yacht of her own, she used to go forth 
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COUNTESS SCHIMMELMANN,. 


and visit the fishermen, taking them comforts, 
and endeavouring to improve their minds and 
morals while they were on their fishing grounds. 
The results were most satisfactory. She ob- 
tained a great number of temperance pledges, 
and made of hundreds of men, who had been 
used to be the terror of their villages when they 
did return home, respectable citizens. 

Now comes the most extraordinary part of 
the storv. This course of life, involving as it 
did the expenditure of the whole of her private 
fortune to the utter neglect of those ordinary 
social observances which the common mind con- 
siders obligatory on a person in her position, 
aroused animosity amongst her relatives. 
The lunacy laws of Germany are, it appears, in 
a state as unsatisfactory as our own, for, with- 
out any apparent excuse, doctors were fornd to 
certify that the Countess was dangerously insane ; 
that she was under the influence of Anarchists, 


and was assisting in their propaganda; :urd on 
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the er alagtl of these , eckikticheen: helped out by 
& preposterous tale that she had homicidal 
mania because she possessed a small pistol, she 
was incarcerated in a madhouse. 

Here her experiences were even more dreadful 
than they would have been’ at the present day in 
England ; for the raving lunatics, fierce and wild, 
are allowed there to mix with the calmer ones, 
and the Countess was troubled, not only by the 
dreadful uncertainty of her own future, but by 
the continual presence of restless and howling 
maniacs ‘who came even into her cell. Her _ 
attempted communications with friends were 
all suppressed, and it was a considerable time 
before those who were disposed to help her, 
and upon whom she relied, found out what had 
become of her. At length the suspicions of 
some were aroused by the manner in which the 
relations who had put her away were dealing 
with her estate. Her whereabouts was dis- 
covered, and some of the leading authorities on 
insanity in Germany were induced to visit her 
and report upon her condition, with the result 
that she was declared perfectly sane, and finally 
was released. 

Alas! in this terrible experience her health 
was broken, and her mission work had com- 
pletely gone to pieces. One of her Snailors’ 
Homes had been partly pulled down, and the 
remains df it stood empty, and another had 
been burnéd, and a large part of her private 
property had also been disposed of in such 1 
manner as to work permanent injury to her 
fortune. 

The Countess has now been for some time in 

‘ngland. She has addressed a series of ieet- 
ings in Birmingham and some other large towns 
in the hope of raising funds to rebuild her homes. 
Lately her yacht has been lying in the London 
Docks; there she gathers. frequent assemblies 
of the German and Danish sailors, for whom she 
has in other places done so much, and who so 
thoroughly appreciate the manner in which 
this lady left the luxurious, self-indulgent life of 
the ordinary habitués of Courts to devote herself 
in hardship and seclusion to their service. 

_ Countess Schimmehwann is an_ excellent 
linguist, speaking three languages fluently, and 
her manner and appearance are the type of 
refinement and gentleness. 

‘We are indebted for the block of the 
Countess’s portrait to the British Weekly. | 


MistakkEs.— All the men who have done grent 
and good work in the world have made mistakes, 
ak far as I can see. It is only the easy, cautions 
people, who sit still and do nothing, Who mise 
no inistakes; unless their whole lives are one 
great quistake, which seems probable. Lady 
OH. Somerset, 
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not to write your name in it; if not, it will do 
pier someone else.” we 
aS No, here are ‘to’: and‘ from * with;spaces 
Jpft Vacant after them, I fancy that ; must; 
sent 


Tam a 6 ts ; vide om = gen ae Were} have | Te antitiah public meeting. of the Women's 

it shod I jemigned in: England mar. out} Tocal Goyemment Society was held in™'St. 

and ‘sprinted ‘Ge > THE colatked pRered Bat they may hag been only the price. in’ ; ida 

6. colagred "7." decided th a P' Martin's Town Hall on Friday oon last 
y vere pa ot y ay 1 heal gremlins Ge ae fhe thing Pa wily 7 ol, Chairmge of the London 
Oitain ; are,) de ‘ Yo, if’ atid. ( = b | County Council, accu the chair, and among 
a fond, bt her. “Curious that P¢hould always be just} those “present on the platform were 6 Pr 


; the thing "’ when I was sent off, and always not 
© ae aa ee It- was still 
only jt] . r, aud I was beginning 
eel ne one 
Isn i ma considered to have been |, “ , really!” exclairaed the cousin who had 
born. 2 Sap omg VoPBET shap’; sixpénce- been selected for the honour of receiving me,: 
; 2 TI do wish that I had not sent’ that pretty 
stand. How long *— was that ? 


three- 

placed upon purse to Fanny last ni 
ell, I really hardly like to say; I am a little 

bashful 


night; she has only sent 
me a booklet. Fear is the worst of posting one’s 

about my age, it might interfere’-with thing 6 carly; it is better policy to wait, and see 
—— career were I to make it public. how other peopletreat-one first.” 
-a-dozen people handled me for a day or 
two, I ,.was\soon , purchased; -I ‘am so 
oe swi 


I was a little inexperienced booklet in my 
! first year of service, and sadly I thought, ‘Is 
“swootly pretty,” as the “young Indy" who 


Arnold, Miss A. L. Browne (hon. sec.), Lady 
Frederick- Cavendish, Miss Cons, Mr. Cyril 
Dodd, QC. ; Miss Eve, M.L.S.B.; Miss I. O. 
Ford; Mis. Homan, M.L.S.B.; Mrs. Charles. 
Mallet, pay een and Mr. G. C. Whiteley, 
M.L.S.B. The hall. was filled by a very influential 
audience. 

Sir ArtHUR ARNOLD, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said that he occupied the chair not in his 

ublic but in his individual capacity. He was 
rather proud of that, for during the last 35 
years he was not aware that he had ever been 
absent when it was desired he should take any 
humble part in questions affecting local govern- 
ment by women. He did not think that. 


though they may be som 


ungenerous people?” But I plucked up my 


the world wholly com of critical, selfish, 
‘This is just. what I wanted for Aunt Lou,” 


my. owner said when she took me out of my 
eny at her home. ‘ Let me see, to-day is 
the 2ist; if I post it at once jt will remind her 


to send me a card, and she may send me some- 
more ‘valuable! Look ‘here, Constance, 
‘64d. marked on. this booklet ; 


Te, oe sie farthings 
‘ “ sixpence- - ings” was rubbed 
out, and off I set on my travels. 

My recipient took me from my cover and 
surveyed me through her long-handled tortoise- 
pare! ee holding me at a great distance. 

“My dear, that child Dora has sent me a 
* booklet,’ .as I believe the ple whe buy mach 
things call them.” Alas, ies I was so insig- 
nificant that it was hardly seemly for, her to 

even to know my name. “Don’t you 
that it is a little, just a little—not exactly 
i + so like her mother ?” 
poor Dora, she 


and was so much disappointed in when I saw 

it by daylight, will be just the thing.” 
Later in the day I it my possessor’s eye 
— lay amid innumerable notes on her writing- 
e. , 


“Dear me,” she said to herself, ‘I ought to | 


send something to Dr. Smith’s wife; the woman 
is quite impossible, but she meant to be civil 
when I had influenza at Brightmouth ; Dora’s 
‘booklet’ will do very well and it is sure to 
please her.” 

So she took me up, folded me in a stiff sheet 
of note-paper, across whieh she wrote ‘“ With 
kindest regards from Colonel Joscelyn and my- 
self,”"——followed by a wonderful hieroglyphic 
meant for her initials—and having put me in an 
envelope despatched me to the post. 

‘When Mrs. Smith took me from my cover 
and read the superscription on me she said to 
her daughter : 

“‘ Now I call this really rather shabby of Lady 
Louisa! Your father went out of his way to 
show her every attention when she was ill here, 
and it would have been far better to have sent 
nothing than a twopenny-halfpenny booklet! A 
turkey, or even a ham, would have been more to 
the point; this is not even a particularly pretty 
one.” . . 

I tried to remember that Mrs. Smith was not 
“smart,” and that her taste was probably 
“‘ bourgeoise,”’ and so not to feel crushed ; but, 
if I did not feel crushed, I fear that I began to 
look a trifle so! 

“Never mind, mother,” answered Miss 
Smith, “just see if she has had the decency 


courage when I made a fresh start that same 
afternoon, and hoped for the best. 

An invalid child took me from my latest 
fuakiee on the morning of Christmas eve, 
flu with pleasure as she did so, when she 
saw my pretty cover. ‘‘‘ Mother, mother,” she 
said, ‘tsn’t it kind of Miss Dalton to have sent 
me this? It is so very press , look how lovely 
the flowers are, and the dear tittle views!" At 
last my pictures were looked at and really 
sone A before, they had only received a 
disparaging glance. 

“‘ Mother,” the child said presently, ‘I don’t 
want to be ful, and I do like the little 
book, but don’t you think that I might send it 
to Miss Kathleen? ‘You know how very, very 
good she is to me, and I wanted somnestiinig’ te 
give her, so much.” 

‘‘ Yes, my darling; I am sure she would like 
you to send it to her, if you can ase e it 
yourself,” the mother answered. off I went 
to the rectory after evensong that night. I gave 
a sigh of relief, as I thotight that now at last 
I must rest—it was ¢ aly too late to send 
me anywhere else; d,.éncouraged by the 
reception I had. met with that morning, I 
slipped cheerfully from my cover into Kathleen's 


Then followed a year of perfect re which 
I spent at the bottom of a drawer; but during 
the year “ Miss Kathleen” married—and my 
mor died—and next @hristmas I was 
out among os other ¢¢ Bee 
younger deughter. - a 8. 
examination, I was pronounced to he ‘quite 
ugh” to be sent away again; thi 


time my #4v tures were not so interesting, or 
perhaps ¥—having seeh miore of life—was not 


ad; 1 only changed hands three 


or four times, atid then was laid by with others. 


of my kind till a third Christmas came round. 

“Dear me, what an accumulation I have here 
of cards and things which have seen their best 
days,” said the elderly lady, who was my mistress 
at the moment. “I'll clean them up with 
some bread-crumbs and send them tothe Work- 
house Infirmary.” 

Accordingly, r worn-out tramp that I am, 
I drifted after the manner of such folk into the 
Union ; and there I am at present residing. But 
I doubt whether after all I shall end my life in 
the “ House,” for I heard old Mr. Oliver (who 
has, like myself, seen better days) say, @ morn- 
ing or two ago, to his neighbour in the next 


“This here little book’s wonderful well got-up, 
and the pictures real pretty. I've a g mind 
to send it to my darter down at Soberton ; the 
church on the cover is powerful like the old 
place where I took her, Sundays, when she was 
a little gal.” 

ErHet M. WILLIAMs. 


——_ 


Prayer.—A growth in prayer is growth in a 
life of strength and peace. Spiritual senses 
become keener, spiritual feeling deeper, God’s 
presence a greater reality and a more abiding 
consolation to the soul that cultivates the 
practice of prayer.—Canon K. Little. 


any movement during the last 30 years had 


been of greater advantage to the community 


at large than the one they were now advocat- 


ing for the better and more useful co-operation 


of women in all branches of the world’s acti- 


vities. It was well to note what a tremendous 


change had taken place by the agency of asso- 
ciations like the Women’s Local Government 
Society. Look at the House of Commons 
oun the present week. A Bill had been 
passed within the last few days enabling women 
to sit on Poor Law Boards for Ireland; but the 
most remarkable fact was that a division had 
been taken upon the second reading of this Bill, 
and in a House of 280 members there were only 
8 who found objections to the principle of the 
Bill; and he thought that was an accurate 
representation of public opinion out of doors 
upon this matter. Shortly the election of Ves- 
tries arid Parish Councils would be coming on, 
and he hoped that not only in London, but 
throughout the length of the kingdom, there 
would be a great effort made to secure the 
election of women on those bodies. At present 
women did not. do their fair share of work 
and take their fair share of responsibility; they 
did not contribute a sufficient amount of useful- 
ness to. this very important and valuable work. 
In London there were more than 8,000 members 
of vestries and district councils, and there were 
only twelve vestry-women. That was not at all 
a proper proportion, and he should be very sorry 
if the next election did not show a great im- 
provement. He did not wish to conceal from 
anyone his opinion that alt disabilities in voting 
by women in local government affairs ought to 
be at once and completely removed. There was 
another technical grievance that. women owners 
of property, as owners, were rroteligible to vote 
at age elections. We were taught by some 
to look upon Russia as @ very backward and 
retrograde nation, but about 50 years ago they 
established a form of district government in 
which women voted and have done so ever since. 
Women should be eligible to sit on County 
Councils. He was almost ashamed to appear uporr 
a platform in advocacy of this question, because 
it was so clear and obvious a matter of natural 
right, and also would so plainly be of advantage 
to the community. On the L.C.C. they had to 
do with the housing of the working classes. He 
should have thought that in the structure of 
their homes and the provision of domestic con- 
veniences of all kinds the advice and influence 
of women was at least of equal A ee with 
that of men. Then they had the charge of 
more than 12,000 lunatics in the county of 
London, nearly half of them women, and women 
should have a share in the management and 
supervision of those most unfortunate persons. 
They had perhaps a thousand or more children 
in reformatory schools, and he did not think that 
any sane or rational person would introduce an 
argument to the effect that it was not a dis- 
advantage to all to limit in any way the field of 
selection. He was in favour of absolute and 
complete freedom and equality. One must 
remember that the object of law and of govern- 
ment is always and everywhere the same. It 
has no other foundation than to make the weak 
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to be as the strong, and it can only be done by| ‘‘ That this meeting recognises with satisfac- | have a teapot keeping hot .“*on the *, all 

fair and equal representation. tion that the 5 Bek of the Royal Commission | day will Ark those tablets particularly sneficial 
Mee cree Buatca, M.A., moved the | on Secondary Education expressly recommends | to both their beglth and their popkets. Now 

following resolution :— 


that provision be made to ensure the presence 
of women on the local authorities, but deeply 
regrets that the report contains no express 
recommendation in respect to the presence of 
women on the Educational Council, nor even in 
respect to their eligibility to that body. And 
ing in mind the judgment by the Court of 
Ap in the case of Beresford Hope versus 
Sandhurst, this meeting is of opinion that the 
utmost vigilance should be exercised in order to 
secure that in any forthcoming legislation on 
secondary education express provision shall be 
made for the co-operation of women with men, 
not only on the local authorities, but on any 
Educational Council-that may be created.” 

Mr. Sruakrr, in the course of an able address, 
remarked that the Royal Commission on Secon- 
dary pnceneess mn Se e first moans Cece 
on which women ever sat, and their presence | Cream, by beating up with t four 
had been most salutary and helpful. He | ounces of butter, and aa to it half a pound of 
strongly recommended urging on the Govern- wdered sugar, the juice and grated rind of 
ment the necessity not only of saying that | half a lemon, and two. eggs beaten to a cream. 
women should be eligible to sit on the proposed | Knead it into a light dough, with more flour if 
new boards for managing secondary education, | necessary; roll out the paste to about three- 
but even that a certain proportion of the boards | quarters of an inch in isckawan, cut it into 
must be women. — iit 45 round. cakes, and bake them on a waxed tin in 

Mr. CosTgxLog, in seconding, said that he was | a brisk oven. 
specially qualified to s on the resolution, a8 | [| think you will be very much pleased with 
he had much to do with Lady Sandhurst’s case. | these cookies, into which I have introduced 
According to the ancient theory of the constitu- | Florador. Florador (in three sizes, viz., fine, 
tion of this country, marriage on the one hand, | medium and large) is a most wholesome pre- 
and, apart from that, sex on the other, are dis- | paration of wheat, and is particularly suited for 
qualifications for office as Foran women. | invalids and children, and I am sure it will 
Although we now had travelled a long way from | prove a very great addition to your list of fari- 
the shadow of that ancient tradition, the legis- | naceous foods. 
lature was still required to remove it altogether. | Florador makes the most delicious pancakes, 

After the Lae of this resolution, Mrs. | far superior to those made-with ordinary flour. 
Maitland, M.L.S8.B., moved a vote of thanks to | | will now give you a receipt for them. 

Sir Arthur Arnold for presiding, which was FLORADOR PANCAKES. 

enthusiastically given. Put 6 ozs. of fine Florador into a basin, and 
mix it into a smooth better with 1 pint of milk, 
then beat in 2 eggs which have been previously 
whisked, fry in butter, lard, or dripping, in thin 
pancakes. Serve hot with either lemon, or orange, 
and white powdered sugar. These pancakes 
are exceedingly good cold, with jam, or a nice 


The following potted meat will be found both 
useful and economical for making sandwiches 
for ‘‘ afternoon tea,” ‘evening receptions,” and 
luncheon. 


that Iam on the subject of ‘afternoon tea,” I 
may as well give you a receipt or two for cakes, &c. 
TEA CAKE. 

Mix together }lb. of flour with half a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, cream 4 ozs. of butter, 
and add to it 60zs. of powdered sugar, a } lb. 
of currants, or sultanas, and three oRgs beaten 
to a thick cream; lastly, beat in the flour; you 
may require a little more milk to make it suffi- 
ciently moist. Knead it into a light dough, and 
put it into two round tins or soup plates, well 

sed, and bake in a hot oven, for about three- 


quarters of an hour. Split open, butter, and 
eat hot. 


“That with a view to just administration in 
Local Government, this meeting heartily 
oppor the efforts of the Society to obtain 
the removal of all the disabilities of women in 
Local Government,. both in respect to voting 
and to eligibility. And with respect to one of 
these ilities, this meeting: supports the Bill 
that Sir Albert Rollit has undertaken to intro- 
duce, having for its object to provide that duly 
qualified women owners shall be entitled to be: 
on the register of parochial electors, and 
emphasises its opinion that the actual dis- 
franchisement by the Act of 1894, of women 
owners, in respect to the election of guardians 
is unjust, inexpedient and retrograde.” 

Mrs. Buatcos said that, whenever any questions 
were argued about women, there was a certain 
and set of people who always said, ‘Now, 
do k ‘sweet reasonableness.’ She could 
not say this with regard to the law as it now 

, Which is unreasonable and absolutely 
illogical. A spinster can vote on parish councils, 
but if she perpetrates matrimony it is supposed 
to unde: e her judgment, and she is deprived 
of this right. in, if the rental of any place 
be large enough, two persons can thereby 
qualify to vote; for instance, a man can qu 
his son or daughter to vote with him, but he 
cannot qualify his wife. She did not advocate 
women going into this or that body as women, 
but as competent citizens able to do their work 
well. One danger of pushing women to go on 
public bodies as women was that the opinions 
thus obtained were usually those of one class, 
so that on questions affecting working women 
they had to contend not only with the sex bias 
of the men; but the class bias of the well-to-do 
women. Referring to the consistent custom of 
sending out only to domestic service all the 

; workhouse girls, Mrs. Stanton Blatch stated that 
they were in the nature of the case very 
unsuited to go as domestic servants, having had 
no. home training. No really good household 
will take workhouse girls to train for service. 
They should be prepared, therefore, for general 
industrial life, as the boys were; they would be 
far more disciplined in factory and industrial 
life, and subject to far less temptation than as 
domestic servants. This was specially work for 
women on Poor Law Boards. 

Mr. Cyr Dopp, Q.C4 in seconding the 
resolution, gave a brief outline of the law as it 
stands at present. He thought the present 
Government. was bound to do something for 
women, and that it was a most encouraging 
sign that this society should be of a non-party 

- character. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. C.. Wutretey, M.L.S.B., moved the 
next resolution : “‘ That this meeting expresses 
its satisfaction that the London School Board 
adheres to the nomination of Miss Eve, 
M.L.S.B., for election to the Council of 
Almoners of Christ’s Hospital.” He said that 
as a guardian formerly for 16 years and as a 
member of the London School Board for the 
last 14 years he had had personal experience of 
the immense value of having women as 
colleagues. He then spoke at some length on 
the subject of the resolution, which has been 
previously reported in our columns. 

Miss I. O. Forp, member of a Parish Council 
in the Leeds District, in seconding, said that: 
every argument and precedent showed that it 
would be a good thing for Miss Eve to be on the 
Board of Almoners. In the North of England 
women ‘factory inspectors have to fight their 
own cause in the courts against the manufac- 
turers. It was a very difficult task, but they did 
not flinch from it, and the consequent improve- 
ment-in the condition of the women factory 
workers was very manifest. These matters 
ought to be fought on the ground that women 
are human beings before they are women. 
Experience showed that whether it was woman's 
suffrage or other questions, it was only by going 
for the whole thing that anything at all would 
be effected. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. James Stuart, M.P., moved the third 
resolution :— 


FLORADOR COOKIES. 

Mix together a quarter of a pound of fine- 

grain Florador with a quarter of a pound of 

flour and half a teaspoonful of baking ie 
he hand, 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By tHe AutHor or “ Suprer DIsHES FOR 
PEOPLE WITH SMALL MEANS,” ETC. 
AFTERNOON TEA. 

Tere have been several inventions for econo- 
mising and improving the flavour of tea, but 
by far the best is that called Tanocea. It not 
only economises in the quantity of tea used by 
softening the water with which it is made, but 
neutralises the tannin in the tea, thus making it 
seinen wholesome and harmless for the most 
elicate person to drink; it also, at the same 
time, softens the tea so beautifully that people 
who prefer to drink it without milk can partake 
of it freely with impunity. Tanocea is sold in 
the form of tablets, a few of which are put into 
the teapot when the tea is made; or one 
may be put into an individual cup of tea. 


POTTED MEAT. 

Put on to a dish 1 lb. of Australian corned 
beef with some of the fat and jelly, and one or 
two ounces of butter, mix together half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves, a pinch of ground mace, a 
pinch of cayenne pepper, and a pinch of salt; 
throw these ingredients over the meat, cut it up 
and mix it well. Now pass it all through the 
Tannin is found te harden meat, so when | mincing machine without the spout, then screw 
tea is drunk at any meal where meat is|on the spout and work it through in. 
eaten it hardens it in the stomach, thus | Press it into small pots. Those you wish to 
making it very much more difficult to digest. |’keep any time put in the oven, standing the 
When people work hard, either physically or | ina pan of hot water. When the meat is poling 
with their brains, the digestion ought to be | hot, put a piece of butter on the top of each, 
tenderly taken care of, and not have extra work | and when it is melted cover them over im- 
given it to do by having to dissolve the meat mediately with paper brushed with white of egg. 
that you have eaten, hardened by the tannin in | It will now keep good for several weeks. Serve 
the tea; this can be entirely avoided by using | in sandwiches, or on bread and butter. The 
the Tanocea Tablets, so let me beg of you to | following 
try them, you can obtain them from any 
chemist. I feel sure that you will soon find them 
a most “friendly help” to the digestion, as well 
as a great convenience by enabling you to keep 
the tea hot without it deteriorating in any 
respect, or having it overloaded with the strong 
astringent flavour of tannin. The tablets having 
worked like magic in the teapot give you for 
your refreshment (and what is so refreshing as 
a good cup of tea?) a pure, wholesome and 
digestible beverage, “ which cheers but not, 
inebriates.” It isinvaluable now that the fashion 
of ‘‘ afternoon tea’? has become an institution, 
as it avoids the necessity of constantly making 
fresh tea (which otherwise every hostess who has 
any consideration for the good health of her 
guests must do), as the Tanocca tablets in the 
teapot (as I have said before) have destroyed the 
unwholesome properties of the tannin, and the 
tearemains for any length of time as good as when 
it was first made. Working women who like to 


DANISH SANDWICHES 

are also very good. Mix one teaspoonful of 
baking powder with half a pound of flour and 
half a pound of Floradar, rub into it six ounces 
of butter, mix it up with rather less than half a 
pint of water. Divide it into two pieces, roll 
out one to fit the bottom of a greased Yorkshire 
pudding tin, 12 inches by 8 or thereabouts; lay 
over it evenly very thin slices of ham or bacon; 
spread over this about half to three-quarters of 
a pound of potted meat mage like the preceding 
recipe. Now roll out the other half of the dough 
and put it on as a Gover. Bake in a moderate 
oven; when half done, cut it, into convenient 
sized pieces with a sharp knife, About three- 
quarters of an hour will cook it. When cold 
take it out of the tin. These sandwiches are 
excellent either for breakfast, luncheon, or 
supper. They are also good hot, and most 
convenient to make up a dinner. 

F.MILY DE VERE MATHEW. 


WOMAN’S PROGRESS 
IN AUSTRIA. 
From Our. Special. Correspondent, 
BARONESS LANGENAU. 
Tue idea of giving a higher education to women, 
in order to fit them for the ever-increasing 
struggle of life, was first started in Austria, 25 
ears ago, by a lady'called Marianne Hainish. 
er words were received with a yell of in 
tion, not only, by the authorities, but even by 
ladies as always taken a warm interest 
in the welfare of their needy sisters. that 
there was no chance whatever of conquerin 
this violent opposition; Mrs. Hainish resolv 
to her original plan of starting a higher 
or secon school for girls, and to see 
what could be done in the way of a female 
school of ind . This riment, however, 
proved ‘an utter failure; not that the establish- 
ment was found to be i te—it had even 
been successful in a certain’ way, for they had 
some of their scholars 


pe bare af a, sec and book-keepers, 
ough ‘only in 
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cipal result had consisted in ha: sed a 
oe ‘the number of bape re girls 
who were alread: rapabies grist ework wages. 
. Bo Mrs. ‘Hainveh' ack 1d herself once more if 
the’ moment had not come to take up her old 
favourite idea of a female “ ium,” 7.é., 
High School. She proved by valuable statistics 


t)only 70 ‘per cent. of’ women marry in’ 
Audtrta, “thas dhe ‘industrial systems of to-day 
and manufacturers of all sorts, with their 


cheap baking, washing and ironing ‘companies, 
&e., Rist phi are I women of ther olden 
time home occupations; that the ‘new com- 
ulsory school laws keep the children away 
home for the greater’ part of'the day; and 
that, lastly, a man cannot maintain a household 
with the ¢' wages ‘unless the wife consents 
‘ to contribute her part towards the' expenses. 
But it was allin vain, all her arguments were 
met by the old and trite assertion that .women 
were simply created to spend their lives in the 
nursery ‘and the’ kitchen,’ and not to aim at 
higher things. 

‘She did not lose courage,’ however ; her little 
band of faithful workers remained true to her, 
and in April 1888 they laid thé foundations 
of an Association which had inscribed a' twofold 
programme on its bariner: 

I. The erection of a Girls’ High School. 

II. The opening’ of ‘new professions for 
women. -"'! 

The first great diffieulty which the courageous 
workers hed to face was ‘the endowment of the 
school. Appeals'weré. issued, letters ‘written, 
articles inserted in the ‘leading: papers, and the 
interest of the’ public ‘roused in many different 
ways, yet no answet came except in the way of 
libels. A most extraordinary feature of Vienna 
life is the utter impossibility of starting a new 
idea, however good. At Lemberg, the capital 
of Galicia, a: female “ gymnasium” was started 
five years later, and there a few short ‘weeks 
sufficed to obtain an endowment in the large 
sum of a hundred thousand florins; at Prague, 
the capital of Bohemia, similar success crowned 
the erection of a female “gymnasium,” called 
‘“‘ Minerva,” while in the capital of the Empire 
the final result of the’ appeals to the public 
consisted of £20 aS 
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Nothing daunted, the Assotiation resolved 


to try what a séries of lectures might do. The | 


most important of all was certainly that of Dr. 
Rosa Kirschbauner; the'lecture-hall was full- 
crammed, everybody wanting to see and hear 
that most wonderful ‘creature—a lady doctor. 
The lecture proved a great success, the interest 
of the public was roused, the ‘tide seemed-to be 


ready to turn in favour of women’s rights, and | 


there was a general explosion of joy when the 
Emperor conferred ‘the title of' a practitioner 
on Dr. Rosa Kirschbauner, who, till then, 
had simply worked ag’ an amanuensis in her 
husband’s ophthalmic infirmary. 

The next forward move in this matter was 
to come from Bosnia. In that little Moslem 
province, where no man is allowed to enter a 
female habitation, a lady doctor would, of 
course, be considered an unspeakable boon ; 
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moreover, as it does not form an in 
part of the Empire, the hands of the governor 
are not tied by antiquated laws, he himself is 
the supreme law, and does what he: likes. 
And so it came that two lady doctors were 
appointed in Bosnia—the one, Mrs. Keek, at 

ostar, the other, Mrs. Krajewska, at Dolna 
Tuzla. Both have been most successful in 
their practice. 

The question of the admission of women to 
University degrees having been settled in & 
negative sense by the Parliamentary Law of the 
6th of May 1878, the Association thought that 
the moment lad now come to petition for the 
abolition of that law, justifying this step by 
the success which had excited the appoint- 
ment of the two medical ladies in Bosnia. But 
the petition was rejected ;~so they resolved to 
try what could be done in a private way. To 
this effect st A asked the Turkish Embassy, the 
Roman Catholic convents, and the Life-Saving 


Institution to appoint lady doctors on their 
staffs. Everywhere they met with a rebuff. 


The Turkish Embassy did not see the necessit 
of female doctors in a town where no Turkish 
lady was allowed to reside; the Roman Catholic 
convents declared that the petitioners would 
have to undergo first'a spiritual examination by 
their Father Confessors; and the Life-Saving 
Institution oa stated that no woman would 
ever be allowed to cross the threshold of their 
precincts. 

In the meantime the Girls’ High School had 
been opened in spite of the ever-increasing diffi- 
culties; a whole staff of the very best teachers 
had been secured for it, so there could hardly 
be-any doubt as to its ultimate success; yet as 
i (or the question of the admission of women 
to University degrees was not settled, the future 
of the girls who were studying there was so un- 
certain that the little of undaunted 
workers did not fully enjoy the triumph of having 
at last reached the goal of their wishes. The 
opening of the school had taken place on the 
10th/of, O¢taker, ;1891, bat it was ,not till the 
year 1894 that a ray of hope began to lighten 
up the dark prospects of this ‘‘Gymnasium.” 
About that time there appeared in the most 
prominent medical papers such glowing accounts 
of the achievements of lady doctors, signed by 
three celebrated physicians, Dr. Metshnikoff, of 
Paris, Dr. Erismann, of Moscow, and Professor 
Gaula, of Ziirich; that the Medical Board in 
Vienna resolved: to take a timid step forward, 


and to ask the Goverhment to authorise at.| Put th 


least one lady, Baroness Possauer, to study 
medicine for. six months at the Universit 
and to guarantee her the enjoyment of: ail 
the privileges belonging to her fellow-students. 
This petition having been granted, the Associa- 
tion, this time seconded byt e Bohemian *‘Gym- 
nasium Minerva,”:again brought forward a Bill 
in favour of the abolition of the laws of 1878. The 
motion was not thrown out, nor was it accepted ; 
but the Government, though strictly maintaining 
the above-mentioned laws, consented to have 
every single case brought under their notice, 
and promised to authorise those lady students, 
whose preparatory studies satisfied them of 
their fitness for higher education, to study at 
public universities ; they even went so far as to 
say that in some very special case a foreign 
university diploma might be recognised in 
Austria. ; 

Baroness Possauer was not slow to avail her- 
self of this shadow of liberality. For some 
time she had wished ‘to be appointed’ doctor to 
the Girls’ High School, and, now that the-doors 
seemed to be opening before her, she‘made 
haste to push her entrance in. But this did 
not prove an easy matter. In an audience 
whioke she obtained from the Emperor she 
placed her petition into his hands. His Majesty 
signed it in a most gracious way, but it is still 
lying idly in some office of the Ministry for 
Public Instruction, waiting for the Secretary to 
put his signature to it. 

Another lady doctor, Miss Roth, was more 
successful. The place of doctor to the Imperial 


| boarding school at Hernals, where the daughters 


of impoverished officers are educated, which she 
coveted, was at the disposal of the Ministry of 
War. In that department the wish of the 
Emperor is law; so when Dr. Roth presented 
her petition, signed by his Majesty, the place 
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was quietly assigned to her, and she has been 
fulfilling her duties there for months to the full 
satisfaction of the military archiater of the 
tthe be and : 
ope expectations of the brave little 
band of workers began to rise in consequence of 
these slight achievements, but they have been 
rather damped of late on account of the position 
which the Medical Board has thought fit to 
assume in relation to the proposal to admit 
women to the University degrees. The address 
which the Medical Board has presented to 
Parliament states. that women are. not 
fit to pass through all the courses at the 
University ; but that, if the Government thinks 
fit to admit them in spite of this protest, the 
medical board declares that it will involve a 
pron danger to their own class if the movement 
confined to the study of medicine, they 
therefore urge Parliament either to continue to 
exclude women from, yniversity degrees or to 
throw all “eo to them. Moreover, they wish 
foreign diplomas not to be i in 
Austria, and urge. that the admitting ladies to 
study at a university shall be made dependent 
upon their having passed through an Austrian 
erie Hi 
e question as to forei 
diplomas being recognised or not has om 
been settled as yet, and it is very difficult to 
say whether it will be accepted or rejected. At 
any rate, the Woman’s Rights Movement has 
taken rank among the burning. questions of 
to-day, and even in this country of ours, where 
people cling to antiquated ideas and old. 
fashioned customs, it can’t be. overlooked. 
Women must be enabled to take some active 
in the battle of life, and this can only be 
one by opening new and higher spheres of 
usefulness. 


Our Private Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—BSixpence per insertion for the firat 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as ore word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by age. 0 age for the 
same week’s issue. We reserve the , t to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. ai 


replying to’an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it’ in an envelope: 


t the reply or 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman’s SiGNAL ce, 30‘Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post, We will then take out an address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be. direct between you ‘both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 


This column being set apart for the use of private persons . 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange icles, traders’, ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. ‘ ; 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred . 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording protection for'a' sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. } 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or. approval. must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. : , 


Pets. 

D, 108. Young Poodle Bitch for sale, healthy, 
splendid coat, by champion dog “ Noble,” 40s. 

Private. Lodgings and Board. 


C, 105. Refined Home for Lady in Village near 
" London. Bracing air.. Late Dinner. One 
guinea weekly. : 


Wanted. 
W, 108. Wanted old English or Foreign Postar e 


Stamps, loose or in collections, for cash. No 
dealers. 


W, 109. Small, Strong Table, far bed ide; or, 
“ breakfast-in-bed” table. 


Miscellaneous. 
E, 108. Fo Sale, Wicker Bath Chair, full size. 


Nearly new, padded, apron, bicycle wheels, 
Indiarubber tyres ; best make ; three guineas, 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF WOMEN. 


A PUBLIC meeting to set forth the objects of 
the proposed National Council of Women for 
Great Britain and Ireland was held im'St, Martin’s 
Town Hall on Monday evening. ’ Although 
mess Henry Somérget had been announced to 
preside, she unfortunately was obliged to give 
up the engagement through indisposition. 
Another absentee from the same cause was Mrs. 
Eva McLaren (Foreign Secretary). Mr. Walter 
McLaren was therefore voted to the chair, and 
he opened the meeting by reading the following 
letter to the hon. secretary from Lady Henry 
Somerset :— 

“Tt is with the deepest regret that I am 
obliged to give up my engagement to take the 
chair at the meeting to-night; but I am, un- 
fortunately, forbidden at this present moment 
by my doctor to take any public work for a 
short time, and he has done so in such peremp- 
tory language that I cannot disregard it. 

“The aims and objects of the National 
Women’s Council are to draw together the 
organisations of women that already exist, and 
consolidate their work in all directions. It is 
my greatest hope that this may be accomplished 
in such a manner as to militate in no way with 
‘existing societies, but rather that when the 
scheme is matured it may be found that the 
excellent work already begun will only be 
strengthened by the formation of an organiza- 
tion whose hospitality of thought and p se 
should be greater than that of any other ihess 
islands have yet seen. 

‘‘The Women’s Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland must know no sect or section, no colour, 
creed or class; no Conservative or Liberal; but 
must open friendly doors to all women repre- 
senting the societies that are to build up the 
betterment of the world; and in these difficult 
days perhaps not the least excellent feature in 
the scheme that will be placed before you to- 
night is the fact that it is international. 

‘There is not a force on earth so much like 
spiritual dynamite as that esprit de corps which 
comes of touching elbows in a great movement 
for the exaltation of the race. If one woman’s 
soul is a by a great purpose it transforms 
not only herself, but those who stand next to 
her; but if one thousand, or one million women, 
thus transformed, will stand together, they form 
a battery of power through which the Spirit of 
God can send immeasurable blessings to all 
women everywhere, which means to all homes, 
which means to everything that lives and moves 
and has its being. 

‘“‘ There can be no wider evolution of woman- 
hood’s organised and systematic efforts for 
women than these national Councils, federated 
to the International Council, will afford, and the 
concentration of power that may be sent out 
along lines of beneficent action is its raison 
@étre. For the plan contemplates the gathering 
into a local Council of all the women’s asso- 
ciations in any city, town or village, these local 
Councils being represented by a delegate at the 
annual meeting of the National Council, and 
this again by delegates to the International. The 
Board of Control of the local Council con- 


sists of the presidents of the federated societies, 


and by this plan they are all able more 
efficiently to unite their forces for any 
single object they have in view. For instance, 
to ameliorate the local ordinances in the 
interest of the least influential and _intelli- 
gent classes, to minimise drinking on the part 
of women, and the power of the public-house, 
the gambling-house, the house of infamy, to 
place women on the School Board, the. Parish 
Council, to secure the admission of women to 
institutions of honour or profit from which they 
are now shut out. It must be carefully noted 
that the Women’s Council does not commit 
itself to a detailed programme, but only to a 
broad statement of principles, leaving each 
local, provincial and national Council to work 
out its own plan of education and campaign. 
I desire to emphasise the fact that the plans for 
the formation of the National Women’s Council 
are notmature. It may be considered advisable 
to take further counsel with existing organisa- 


tions, for the greatest desire of those who! 
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advocate the scheme is to strengthen women’s 
work rather than attempt to engage in any 
divide any exist- 


.| effort that might weaken and 


ing scheme. I personally have only 
accepted the presidency for a time in order to 
meet the wishes of the provisional committee ; 
but I am sure that those who direct the move- 
ment desire the best interests of the women 
workers of this country.”’ 

The Chairman said that although a similar 
society was in existence in Great 
Britain, viz., the National Union of Women 
Workers, there was a great distinction between 
that and the one proposed. The former was 
an organization for consultation only, whereas 
the latter was to be an executive body for 
co-operation and joint work. Just as the 
United Kingdom had always been the pioneer 
for liberty, freedom, and the colonization of the 
world, why should it not -be the first to spread 
the humanizing influence of women ? 

Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, the hon. sec., next 
spoke and was followed by Professor Roberts 
Austen C.B., and Mrs. Alec. Tweedie. Mrs. 
Roberts Austen moved the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That this meeting approves of the 
formation of the National Council of Women of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and pledges itself to 
give its cordial support.”” Mrs. Annie Hicks 
seconded, and it, was supported by Mrs. 
Russell Cooke, who said that she was con- 
nected with the Women’s Suffrage Society, 
and thought great good would accrue from 
such co-operation as this Union would afford. 
She ho that when the discussion came up 
in the House of Commons, on the 20th of May, 
on Women’s Suffrage, a division would be taken 
and the movement receive a great impetus, and 
that women would give it their cordial support. 
She was in Washington eight years ago when 
the American National Council of Women was 
formed, and which had done so much good. 

Mr. Walter McLaren said that societies had 
been formed in Germany, France, Finland, and 
elsewhere, and they were in process of forma- 
tion in Cape Colony and Australia. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. The proceedings 
terminated by a vote of thanks being given to 
Mr. Walter McLaren for presiding. 


KINDERGARTEN PAPERS 
FOR MOTHERS. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES AT 
HOME. 


Paper Curtinc.—For this occupation, white 
paper, being most easily obtained, is generally 
used. Scissors for young children should have 
rounded blunt ends; they can be bought at any 
ironmonger’s for 2d. per pair. For pasting the 
papers, boiled starch, paste or ‘stickphast”’ 
should be used; the last named has the ad- 
vantage of always being ready for use, and is 
perhaps cleaner than the others. A white cloth 
is necessary for pressing and smoothing down 
the papers, and a heavy book or box to put on 
them to keep them from wrinkling. The papers 
may be pasted on brown paper or tinted card- 
board. 

For the babies, the cutting out of easy forms, 
such as squares, oblongs, triangles, &c., is the 
most suitable employment; the outlines are 
first folded or drawn, cut out, and then laid to 
form a pattern or object. Then let them cut 
out pictures of objects, such as an egg, a star- 
fish, an oyster. Choose the simplest outlines 
of animals, &c., first; afterwards proceed to 
more difficult ones. The little ones can make 
themselves very nice scrap books with these 
pictures, having the added charm of being 
entirely their own work. All this work is 
intended for children of from 4 to 5 years. 
For the elder children use the 4-inch square 
of paper, which we have for the paper folding. 
First, teach the child to divide the paper, by 
folding and measuring, into halves, quarters, 
eighths, and sixteenths horizontally, vertically, 
and diagonally. When the paper is cut 
where the folds or pencil marks are made, 
let the child name the loose pieces, and 
then place them in a design, which may then 


138 
be pasted on cardboard or . Some very 
effective pattérns may ‘be rise’ etih the follow- 


ing:—1. Cut fous rein She oe ite inch 
square. 2. Eight o . 8. Fo @ paper 
in halves, horizontally, vertically, and through 
both diagonals, and get eight triangles. 4. Fold 
the paper four timies each way, producing 
sixteen small squares. 

For a next course, the square is folded 
diagonally, and then doubled and redoubled ; 
at this last time the acute angles are 
sr eal one is folded backward and the 

er forward, to prevent one edge from being 
too thick ; the result of this folding is a triangle, 
one-eighth of the square. On this triangle the 
child draws a network of lines, measuring at the 
side a quarter of an inch distance between each 
line, and making a vertical line at the end of 
each horizontal line. The paper, when ready 


for cutting, will present the above appearance— 
a = the open acute angles, b = the closed angles 
and centre of the square. 

Cuts which may now be made—1, cut off 1, 
2 and 8 of the vertical lines at each side of the 
triangle; 2, cut off the two bottom horizontal 
lines ; 8, cut off the top horizontal line, and a 
vertical line on each side, then cut off half of 
the next squares to these; 4, cut out the two 
bottom middle squares, and the triangle and 
two squares at the 
corners of the right an ft-hand squares, and 
of the two squares above these; 6, cut out a 
triangle from the middle of the base, and again 
a larger one; 7, cut out a square from the top of 
the triangle, at the base cut out a triangle which 
has its apex at the base of the large triangle ; 
9, circles and half circles may be drawn in 
various positions, and then cut out. 

These are only a few cuts out of many 
hundreds, and even these few may be combined 
in many different ways. The curved lines add 
greatly to the beauty of the designs to be made. 

One rule must be impressed upon the child, 
that is, he must always use up every piece of 
paper he has cut. Always let him name the 
shapes of the different pieces he has cut out, 
and see that his designs are symmetrical, that 
is, that each side is exactly alike, so that which. 
ever way you look at the design it presents the 
same appearance. 

Very nice ‘ splash-backs ” can be made with 
this paper-cutting and pasting, by using squares 
of white cardboard on which to paste the 
designs, and varnishing them to represent tiles. 

The invariable question with regard to this is, 
‘“ What is the use of it all?"’ The use is this: 
To lead the child’s destructiveness into a proper 
channel (what child does not love to cut ?), to 
train the eye and hand to accuracy of measure- 
ment and steadiness, to be a guide for invention. 
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‘* WHAT are we set on earth for ?—Say to toil; 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 
And Death's mild curfew shall from work 
assoil ! 

God did anoint thee with His odorous oil 

To wrestle,—not to reign! and He assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labour, to their heart and 
hand, 

From thy hand and thy heart, and thy brave 
cheer, 

And God's grace fructify thee to all. 

The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand 

And share its dew-drop with another near.” 


KE. B. Browning. 


top; 5, cut through the. 
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DR. CRICHTON-BROWN’S 
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ager ea : : indeed in any way betraying, that their minds |. 
in his view of their general: tude, by con- 

abe cabal geen ites sity yg Murdock with intetlectaal 
judgment which, did we possess: it, in 
perhaps. have led him ‘to reponsider hi 


It is scarcely a matter of wonder that he,'and | 
those who share his opinions, should look upon | f° 


very pretty bonnet r y. in this colour 
trimmed with Russian violets and, a single spray 
of red ang white camellias. There is a perfect 
mania for violets at present, and they come not 
in single spies but in battalions. A little time 
ago a “penny bunch” .of violets was enough 
| (and very ornamental it looked, especially when 
lying on the brim of a white gathered velvet 
hat), but now the whole crown is covered with 
the flowers, or an entire toque is made of them, 
only relieved by a single aigrette of pink roses. 
The crowns of larger hats are sometimes made 
entirely of pink roses, tightly pressed ps gic 
but this requires softening by means of black, 
either in the form of an aigrette or bows of 
black chiffon. 

Black velvet hats are very much worn, and 
the newest idea is not to gather them, but to 
stitch them all round the brim, the rows of 
stitching being about half an inch apart. 
Poppies and primulas are to be fashionable, 
also masses of i hyacinths arranged so as 
to lie upon the hair. White felt hats continue 
in favour for smart wear, and the latest thing is 
to veil the crown in a gigantic butterfly made 
of black net, covered with silver spangles. 
Bonnets are much prettier than they were last 
year, as there is no longer any idea that the 
trimming of both sides must match. The upright 
wings which used to figure at either side of the 
bonnet are quite out of date, being superseded 
by a panache at one side. Very curious material 
are used in the new modes, and I have seen a 
charming chapeau made of dull black silk set in 
narrow tucks, the folds kept in place by bows of 
grass green velvet with a few dark purple Japanese 
chrysanthemums tucked under the brim at the 
back. The description of this bonnet does not 
sound particularly pretty, but in reality it was 
most charming, the tucked material having such 
a very neat effect. 

There have been some very pretty weddings 
this week, and the sound of wedding bells has 
come as a joyful relief after the terrible gloom 
of what has been well called ‘the Black Week.” 
Miss Mabel Duncombe’s bridesmaids were 

rettily gowned in white and pale green—the 
ride’s favourite colour—their hats being of 
white glacé silk, gathered and lined with pale 
green silk. An edge of mink went round the 
brim, and the hats were completed by a group 
of white feathers. The bride’s travelling hat 
was in black velvet, with a stitched brim, whilst 
she had ordered a toque of Parma. violets and 
be roses to wear during the honeymoon at 


of perception but intelligence tra fast and 
never found on the wrong track? It is the 
faculty, of all ther’, which when freed from 
male tutelage is best fitted to make havoc 
‘among shams, and by it we see through the 
shallowness of the arguments opposed to our 
education and progress—we see their incon- 
sistency and dishonesty. It has revealed to us 


no means of ascertai ” abit aan how law and ethics are constantly parodied to 


‘e- dedastions : ea ‘gs promote the selfish needs of one sex, and how 
aamed a from physiological facts, and | even science may be burlesqued to the same 


end. But our “quickness of perception” 
has failed us for discovering the superiority 
of the ordinary run of men who insist on 


the infallibility of the inventors of those notions. 
Had women «remained ih. 


passion and prejudice sit at its helm, as in more 
ol : minds, and steer it towards its con-| their claims to it with 80 much warmth. 
‘Bir ayes Gach Eigenesemw ta have No man’s fame or name, be it ever so high and 


A ; mighty, will déunt us into accepting even his 
aE punt impressed and startled with the fact foolish sayings or bowing to his foolish verdicts. 


L Ns ere iy Se js to include in 

God : eir worship for his teachi e very nonsense 

cag bo exactly to his taste—a preference, I’| },, may say, and does say,concerning women. 
By this time we have turned round the corner, 
and looked behind the scenes. We _ have 
detected the imperfection of the machinery 
that turns out lame, one-eyed, and one-sided 
theories, its unfitness either to predict or to 
dictate to us. We shall not sit again patiently 
before the curtain that veils futurity and the 
and eel anyone, be he scientist or 
Tifa. ann n philosopher, to daub on it his fancies regarding 
the pales nines debili peesatediaee! Anise,” the sphere and future of our sex, and bid us take 
lurk within the walls of Newnham and Gree bs them for what lies hidden behind the veil. 
a malaria lurks i : Higher education has at least revealed to us that 
reg pelag th C 4; gen mor we avenues. end many « scientist, philosopher and legislator, 
trim but deadly ul WGA) caiture » | eminent in his day, now looms from out the 
Wil, a view to mitigating any regret they may darkness of the past with a faded halo of for- 


é 2 j gotten theories. 
Sort ot Pave fattibed edie Go back! was the order recently: addressed 


‘ : Ph to the Outlanders in the Transvaal. But these 
ant nrity of prophene, FRIED ORs that the even | 1:1) not be deterred by it from pressing forward 
remote possibility of any improvement in their | their claims. Go back! is called out to us by 
brain is not only visionary ba pasitirely ‘sheer Sir James Crichton-Brown, and by all those 
ae ocd a oh ack pea ale aon sates. bie who, sharing his views, insist that women shall 
Gris tayond th pesnt of Caluge aod | "te nui” bet “Outer inthe 
Sir. pate é S Orie ra Wenig eats era man me ao country of their birth, in the midst of their own 
petency to prescribe a remedy for them when | T8¢e and everywhere throughout that world 

ound within thoae precincts y which was given them to share equally with men. : : 

We have be pr Letina a thet f | But women move on. ‘As the Arabic proverb— | Nice. Miss Sybil Harbard’s bridesmaids wore 
vile have been repestedly assured that one of | jester rendered in French than in Fmglish— | white satin with white chiffon fichus, turquoise 
tun gait of the Fatbrand ea inthe fact | PO "te" chiens “aio, te caravan | ve ts and, wile peter at, WANE Ms 
in the regions of science, ry and letters. She | ?*** Nine Murray's wens attived tp White, vt icumed 


1 . . . . e ed 
3s content to be a woman, and does not sapietes ony hats lined with pink chiffon, and trimm 


be a man’”—to my mind a modest aspiration. 
No doubt, her sole ambition not infrequently lies 
in warding off all danger of an impaired digestion 
from her scientific husband, lest dyspepsia 
should some day interfere with his mental 
activity and hinder it from generating theories 
| insulting to her sex. 
| The reasoning set forth to convince us 
| that by claiming the rights and privileges 
| of the human race, which include deporte 
oneself in the regions of science, art and 
letters, a woman necessarily incurs the charge 
of aspiring to be a man, however plausible to 
the other sex, remains a pons asinorum even to 
the most intelligent among women—one more 
fact, I fear, which will tend to strengthen Sir 
James Crichton-Brown in the belief that the 
feminine brain is not susceptible of further 
development. 

Many a University girl, after marriage, men 
tell us, wished she knew less of conic sections 
and more of cookery. This is decidedly a sign of 
feminine weakness and inferiority, for it must 
be acknowledged that our male relatives and 

friends do not seem depressed with misgivings 
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damage done to her brain by Lucretius. The 
mischief seems to have proved alarming, for 


He assures them that anemia, opilepey, in- 
ve all 


a group of white ostrich feathers kept in 
place by a pink velvet chou. CHIFFON. 


WHAT TO WEAR, 


Tue new bonnet is certainly the harbinger of 
spring, and we know all about the new hats, 
whilst we are still in ignorance about the 
dresses.. This season the shapes are particularly 
pretty, and there is nothing out of taste in the 
colours. The day for violent colours is happily 

ast, and although some of the new -shades are 
brilliant, it is never at the expense of softness. 
This is especially noticeable in the case of the 
new straw hats, which are made in most artistic 
colours, such as electric blue or green shot 
with brown. Deep purple is also seen, and 
this looks very effective, trimmed with Japanese 
chrysanthemums in the same colour, mixed 
with black. Green will certainly take the lead 
in millinery, green straw hats trimmed with an 
abundance of foliage being particularly stylish. 
Electric blue is often trimmed with green, and 
I saw a charming straw hat the other day 
in this colour trimmed with large bows 
of pale green and blue shaded ribbons. 
A pretty little black bonnet, made of black 
crinoline straw, was trimmed with roses— 
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Love. 

Ir is not the deed we do, 

Though the deed be never so fair, 
But the love, that the dear Lord looketh for, 

Hidden with lowly care 

In the heart of the deed so fair. 
The love is the priceless thing, 
The treasure our treasures must hold, 
Or ever the Lord will take the gift, 

Or tell the worth of the gold 

By the love that cannot be told. 


Sunpay ScHooL.—No Sunday School lesson 
is quite properly selected that does not contain 
somewhere in it a clear revelation of one or 
more things that God wants us to do—with 
head, heart, or hand. Life is the end of all 
teaching, and the life of the soul is obedience to 
God. That is the pearl of every 8.S. lesson— 
God’s will to be done—that is the meaning and 
purpose of the Bible.—W. C. Wilkinson, 
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‘THE “UNORTHODOX 
“HOUSEKEEPER. 


[Tuere is an element of humorous exaggeration 

in the following bright article, but in ite founda- 
tion idea there is a degree of truth too, and it 
may be worth while for many of us to think it 
over in the same semi-serious way in which it 
is’ written.— Eb. | 

I am happy, and one person who is happy is 
worth two who are worrying about making the 
rest happy. 

An ounce of humour is worth a pound of good- 
humour. The ability to turn everything into a 
jest is a great deal better than the willingness 
to “bear things,” patiently, or even chee E 
T never “ bear things,” nor waste my energy and 
strain my nerves in smoothing out difficulties 
and keeping catastrophes out of sight, where 
they gnaw away peace like the fox under the 
boy’s cloak. If anything has happened we all 
know it; and I manage to get so much fun out 
of an incompetent servant or a refractory 

lumber that the at are glad the thing 
appened. We never have merrier dinners 


than when something has given out and my 


temper has given in. 

I don’t make a point of “ always greeting my 
husband with a smile.” I find that men tire of 
smiles, unless they come like the aurora borealis, 
unexpectedly. On the contrary, I manage to 
impress him with the desirability of making me 
smile; so that husband and boys have all 
acquired the habit of being on the watch for 
«good things” to bring out for everybody at 
the dinner table. ; 

I mingle all my little attentions with a good 
deal of wholesome neglect. Every member of 
the household feels at perfect liberty to say, 
“Please give me a cushion;” or, “I think I 
should like this better hot;” or, ‘‘ Would you 
mind shutting that window ?” but we do not 
wear each other out with saying, ‘‘Shan’t I 
bring you a cushion ?” or, “ Wouldn’t you like 
to have that heated?” or, ‘“‘Shall I shut the 
window ?” I was completely exhausted yester- 
day explaining to a polite stranger in a carriage 
that I really didn’t mind riding backward. The 
secret of sympathetic politeness is to feel sure 
that if you do object to riding backward you can 
say to the stranger frankly, “ Would you mind 
changing seats with me?” and feel sure of 
instant appreciation and response. I always 
remember the epitaph an unfortunate man 
wrote for himself, ‘I died of being made com- 
fortable.” 

I begin in the morning with having no regular 
breakfast hour, when everybody is expected to 
be on hand at a given signal. Nothing conduces 
more to establishing the day comfortably than 
the knowledge that you need not get up in the 
morning till you want to, or till circumstances 
outside the family régime oblige you to. In our 
own home we have almost as many breakfast 
hours as we have persons. Everybody can have 
his breakfast when he wants it, and any two 
who wish to breakfast together can; but my 
family love me because I do not always insist 
on their gathering around me. Dinner! ah, 
that is a different matter. Dinner is a high 
feast, when all must want to be together, and 
each contribute something to the flow of soul. 
You can’t make people want to get up in the 
morning, but you can make them want to come 
home to dinner. My family understand that. 
I expect them to treat me at dinner as they 
would any other hostess. : 

You will at once say: ‘But your servants 
will rebel against serving four or five breakfasts.” 
Never. Because I allow them in their own 
domain the same liberty I demand in mine. 
Their duty is to keep the house swept and 
dusted; but it is not their duty to do it always 
on Wednesday morning at 11 o'clock. I don’t 
know when they sweep. I don’t want to know. 
And they are entitled to their own recreations ; 
“a day out,” but I do not care which day, nor 
do I mind if occasionally they go out two after- 
noons. The work must be done, I must not be 
interrupted in my own pursuits; one of them 
must always be on hand to answer the bell and 
be ready for any service ; otherwise they arrange 
their work and their pleasure to suit themselves. 

I do not attempt to “direct” my servants. 
I assume and acknowledge that they know more 


than I do in their departments. 
ing what good service you will receive if you 
Si your servants to serve and not merely to 
obey. 
demand. 
telling them 
never 
thin, 
develop in answering your expectations instead 
of your commands will astonish you. In my 
own house I go so far as not to order the meals ; 
I require a written record each day of what they 
have ordered, to be sure that the bills are not 
exorbitant. I expect my cook to do the market- 
ing within certain pecuniary limits, and she 
prefers the additional care, and delights in 
giving me nice surprises, and never exceeds the 
amount 
High wages? Trained service? Not at all. 
i pay my servants only what you pay yours. 
ey 
stimulus of my “ Of course you know how to 
prepare so-and-so.” 
exceptional 
understood in our household is that, in an 
emergency, I am not to be relied upon. 


his wife as I permit him to treat me, and for the 


better of common-sense. 
bed early ; but once, when I had impressed on 


moment, and asked if he thought he could learn 
his lessons in time during the afternoon. 
that’s all right, mamma,” he answered, con- 
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It is astonish- 


t is the customary law of supply and 
Expect and you will receive. K 
ow to do things and they wi 
learn; flatter them by letting them do 


, and the pride and dignity that they will 


permitted. Exceptional servants ? 


have trained themselves under the 
It is only that I am an 
mistress. The one thing clearly 


IT am not what is called a ‘“‘ devoted mother.” 


I do not keep doing for my children until they 
have no resources without me. 
there they take cheerfully what is there, and 
when I do come, exclaim delightedly, ‘“ Oh, 
there’s mamma!” which I find much prettier 
as a tribute than to have them whining when I 
am gone, “ Oh, where’s mamma ?” I do not 
believe in a “children’s hour,” to which every- 
thing must yield, and which makes them 
wretched when other things cannot yield. I 
spend many more hours than one with them, or 
rather the 
particular hour. I do not “sacrifice” myself ; 
if I have a headache, I do not tell them it is no 
matter, and let them go on with a noisy play. 


If I am not 


with me; but never any fixed, 


I remember that Johnny will hereafter treat 


sake of that future wife I require him to be con- 
siderate, without holding it as selfishness because 
for the moment I am the one to be considered. 

Nor do I make it a point to be always 
‘‘wise.’”? Once in a while I let affection get the 
My children go to 


Johnny that, although all the rest of us were 
going to the theatre, he would have to wait for 
a Saturday afternoon, I relented at the last 


“c Oh, 


descendingly ; ‘I learned my lessons yester- 
day, for I thought I should probably go when 
the time came!” How glad I was that he felt 
sure I was not always a “sensible” mother! 
How good it was for him to feel that I loved 
him well enough to let him be foolish ! 

Nor do I struggle overmuch to give them 
‘“‘aspirations.” A grown-up son said to his 
mother the other day, ‘“‘ The mistake you made, 
mamma, was in trying to make us like things 
before we did.” ‘But how else could I teach 
you to like them?” “TI don’t know, but you 
ran an awful risk of making us hate them.” 


I never do things for them that they ought to 
do themselves. As soon as they are in the 
least capable, they must button their own boots 
and write their own notes. Often it would be 
much easier to do it for them than to super- 
intend their efforts; but the time soon comes 
when they have gained the inestimable ability 
to find it no effort. I have had mothers write 
me in behalf of children sixteen years old, that 
Satah or Harry was so pleased with my 
Christmas gift! But Sarah and Harry were 
never pleased again, if they could not say so 
themselves. I am like the woman who said, 
“ T don’t want people to thank me, but I could 
kill them if they don’t.” 

I encourage candour in my family, but I do 
not demand it. The needless reticence about 
small matters which some young people think 
they must use to preserve their dignity is easily 
laughed down. My older boys have grown up 
with the happy habit of saying, ‘I’m going to 
do so-and-so ;” but if they ever do say merely, 
“T am going out,” I never ask them, ‘* Where Oe 
knowing it would be perfectly easy for them to 
evade answering, and add hypocrisy to reticence. 


them, not what 
but what I know they do want. 


but I do 
at the silly ; 
— of happiness i8 built on Calmire’s maxim, 
that it exists as much in ignoring as in enjoying. 
And if ever I am tem ye 
ea are I remem 


And one ming more; I make a point of giving 
would like to ave shennan. 

Of course, 
I don’t mean that I give them hurtful things, 
ive them ings, when they are 
you, will see that my 


make an e for 
the woman in ‘Ruth 
cEnery Staart’s story: “ His\mha was a good 


woman, but P've kuiown heaps 0” wus ones that 


was 


canter to ie with 


DAY BY DAY. 


A urrrie clock liad:just been finished by the 
maker and put-jor'a@ shelf in his wareroom 
between two older clocks who were busy ticking 


away. the noisy seconds. “ Well,” said one of 


the clocks to the new comer, “so you've started 
on this task; I’m sorry for you. You're ticking 
bravely now, but you 
you 


be tired exough before 
ugh your thirty-one nijllion ticks." 
“ Thirty-one million ticks!" said the frightened 
clock, “‘Why, I never could do that,” and it 
stood still instantly with despair. ‘Why, you 
silly thing,” said the other clock at this moment, 
‘‘why do you listen to such words ? It’s nothing 
of the kind. You've only got to make one tick 
this moment; there, now, isn't that easy ? and 
now another the next moment, and that is just 
as easy, and so right along.” ‘ Oh, if that’s all,” 
cried the new clock, “ that’s easily done, and so 
here I go,” and started bravely on again, making 
a tick a moment, but not counting the months 
and millions. But when the year was ended it 
had made over thirty-one million vibrations 
without knowing it. 


ee 


O BRAVE HEARTS STRONG AND 
TRUE. 
BY MOSES GAGE SHIRLEY. 


O sravE hearts strong and true, 
Hear ye the battle call ; 

The world has need of you, 
Mark how the leaders fall. 

O brave hearts strong and true, 

Our best hopes are for you. 


O brave hearts strong and true, 
Fling back each scorner'’s frown ; 
But never from the heights 
Of honour wander down. 
O brave hearts strong and true, 
Our best songs are for you. 


O brave hearts strong and true, 
The battle has begun ; 

Gird on your armour bright, 
And victory will be won. 

O brave hearts strong and true, 

Our best prayers are for you. 


Fe.iciry.—The centre of felicity is not in the 
brain, it is in the vital nervous system, and in 
the cavities of the body itself, near the stomach 
or heart. Felicity is favoured by sufficiency of 
rest and sleep. Whatever prevents physical 
exhaustion and sustains physical strength 
sustains felicity. The one million rich shut 
up our 25 millions under bad conditions, and 
wonder why they know nothing of felicity, 
why they are peevish, melancholy, sometinics 
drunken. Wonder! The wonder js, how human 
nature can bear such a famine of felicity aad 
live? as if it only lived to die.—<Sir B. 
Richardson. 


CHILDREN.—We must console ourselves in the 
troubles of the present time by thinking of what 
the children may be in the time which is 
coming. They are like the arrows which a 
mighty archer can shoot far away into the 
distance and the darkness, and strike a target 
that we perhaps can hardly see, but which, if 
these little arrows are winged with good 
thoughts, and pointed with good resolves, and 
polished by a good training, they will surely 
reach. Happy is that country which has its 
quiver full of good, strong, active, honest, 
Christian children. Ps. exxvii, 4.—Dean Stanley. 
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WOMEN IN LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT. 


A PLEASANT tone pervaded the extremely 
successful—indeed, brilliant—meeting of 
the Women’s Local Government Society. 
Though the Society has still something to 
do, the principle for which it stands is so 
thoroughly accepted that a note of con- 
gratulation was the one-that was in place 
and that prevailed. Itis a truly encouraging 
fact that, in every direction in which women 
have progressed, so large a number of quiet, 
every-day women have been found ready to 
follow the footsteps of the pioneers. When 
we remember how very short a period of 
time has elapsed since the idea was a com- 
plete novelty of women sitting on any sort 
of public bodies as representatives duly 
elected, it is indeed instructive to remember 
that there are now over eight hundred 
women guardians of the poor. It shows 
that the belief that women have public 
duties to perform, and that their'functions 
(always admitted as theirs) of charity and 
helpfulness must now be discharged in new 
ways, are no longer the ideas only of the 
more ‘advanced’ and the more indepen- 
dent of their sex, but have been received 
and adopted by the average women of the 
country. That, and that alone, means that 
"* ~~ have “ come to stay.” 
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It must always be the case, of course, 
that where there are many men there will 
be also many minds; and doubtless it 
would be easy to find male guardians who 
dislike the presence of their lady colleagues, 
more especially as reforms of any kind are 
apt to excite opposition, and many lady 
guardians have had to initiate reforms. 
But ep the whole the women who have 
gone on public bodies have made good their 
footing in the opinions of the men with 
whom they work. The three ladies who 
sat on the first London County Council so 
impressed their colleagues with their use- 
fulness that the Council has several times 
petitioned in favour of lady candidates being 
made eligible as members. Mr. G. C. 
Whiteley, at Friday's meeting, bore 
generous testimony (as many other London 
School Board members have done from 
time to time) to the value of the member- 
ship of ladies there. Finally, the great 
increase of the numbers of women 
guardians shows that those who have 
worked in this direction in past times have 
won public opinion to recognise their worth. 

But still there is something to be done. 
Women have been declared ineligible under 
the law, as it now exists, to sit on County 
Councils; notwithstanding that lunatic 
asylums, containing thousands of women 
patients and attendants, and reformatory 
schools full of children who want mothers 
as well as fathers of the State to look after 
them properly, are under these bodies. 
Women cannot sit as members of Muni- 
cipal Councils, though the cleanliness and 
sanitation of the town concern them fully. 

There are also anomalies of voting that 
need amendment. As Mr. Cyril Dodd 
pointed out in his able and judicial speech, 
the Local Government Act of 1894 was 
actually a disfranchising Act for women; 
for, though it professed in one clause to 
abolish all disabilities of sex or marriage, it 
in another clause named as the voting list 
for owners the Parliamentary Register on 
which women cannot be placed, and thus 
some women who before had local votes 
found them taken away. Further, though 
pretending to make women equal with men, 
it enfranchised, by the same little stroke of 
genius, some classes of men—for example, 
lodgers—without enfranchising the corre- 
sponding classes of women. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that Sir Albert 
Rollit has consented to introduce a Bill to 
put these electoral anomalies right; and as 
the House of Commons professedly intended 
before to make the sexes equal in the Local 
Governments dealt with under the Act, 
there should be little difficulty in securing 
the passing of this measure, to amend the 
oversight by which the previous good 
intention was frustrated. 


MEN are not saved so much in masses or 
communities as individually. “This is true, 
whatever saving may be meant: the physical 
and moral uplifting which is the aim of the 
philanthropist, or salvation in New Testament 
sense. The appeal of temperance is emphati- 
cally ‘to the man.” 


— 


SIGNALS . FROM OUR 
_WATCH TOWER. 


Pagtiawent has been dull, so far. The Govern. 
ment proposal to limit the time allowed for 
discussing “Supply” is the only subject of 
consequence yet brought forward. The only 
measure of special interest to women has begn 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Johnston for allowing 
women to sit as Poor Law Guardians in Ireland. 
It is a fact very complimentary to the lady 
Guardians of England that it was found impos. 
sible to get more than eight M.P.’s to go into 
the lobby in opposition to the proposal to allow 
Ireland to have the benefit of similar services 
from women. a 

It is a curiously wrong way of looking at 
it, however, to speak of such services as an 
advantage to those who render them. Thus 
The Times, referring to this Bill, says :—‘‘ The 
gallantry not less than the wisdom of the House 
was shown in their treatment of Mr. Johnston’s 
measure. It confers on ladies the privilege of 
being elected and acting as Poor Law Guardians. 
in Ireland if possessed of the same qualifications 
as men. As the qualifications of Irish ladies. 
are undeniable, it is to be hoped that ample use. 
will be made of the provision. It promises to 
add a new humour to local elections across the 
Channel, it may tend to soften the amenities of 
bucolic boards, and it is likely to introduce a 
very valuable element into the working of the: 
Irish Poor Law system. The Lords, who are 
chivalrous persons, will doubtless withhold their 
destroying hands from this concession to the 
sex.” 
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Now, it is true that the refusal of leave to 
women to share in the management of public 
affairs simply because they are women is an 
insult, and the existence of any sex disabilities 
for public service is a degradation which has a. 
reflected tendency to deprive the opinions and 
the works of women in all other ways of their 
due value. From this point of view, then, it is a. 
“concession to the sex” to be admitted to sit 
on a public body. F . 

But it is far more true that the women who 
give their time, intelligence and labour to un- 
paid work in the public service deserve thanks 
and honour from the public, instead of being 
told that “ gallantry” has made ‘a concession 
to the sex” in “conferring on them the 
privilege” of thus labouring for their fellows. 
The men of future generations will not talk in 
this frivolous and disrespectful fashion about 
women representatives. 

2 s s 

The women who now undertake public duties 
do it in a spirit of serious usefulness, and are 
well aware that they are making personal 
sacrifices. Doubtless in Ireland, as in England, 
there will be found many women who will 
perceive that there can be no more nobly and 
unselfishly profitable way of employing some of 
their time than in such work, at once alleviating 
the lot of the poor and guarding the public 
purse as members of such boards. 


* * * 
Mrs. Drax's appeal has been heard and given 
against her. Mrs. Drax, our readers will 


remember, was the lady of property who under- 
took to fight out the question of whether the 
Parish Councils Act does or does not take away 
the vote from women owners. The plea set up 
by her on behalf of the large and important 
class of women whose rights she thus generously 
defended was that the Act in one clause 
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distinctly said that neither sex nor marriage 
should be a disqualification for voting under 
this Act. In another clause, it is true, it 
specified the Parliamentary Register as the only 
one to qualify owners of property, and on the 
Parliamentary Register women cannot be placed. 
But Mrs. Drax argued that the previous clause 
must override this omission. 


* * s 


Judgment against the women owners was 
given by the First Court, and now the Court of 
Appeal has confirmed that judgment, the Master 
of the Rolls drily observing that the Act en- 
franchised women and married women owners, 
only. forgot to provide a means for their exer- 
cising their franchise. This is as if a door were 
made and then~closely barred up, and the 
people who were entitled to use the way were 
mockingly told that the door was there—only 
they could not be let in through it. There 
remains the House of Lords, but probably 
Mrs. Drax will not waste more money by a 
further appeal. As the omission to provide a 
register for women owners was a pure oversight 
in the Parish Councils Act, no doubt it will be 
put right by Parliament without much demur. 


s * s 


On March 4th the question of admitting 
women to the B.A. degree at Oxford will be 
voted on by ‘“Congregation.’’ We published, 
a fortnight ago, the string of resolutions that 
are to be authoritatively submitted tothe meeting. 
There is a point in the first resolution which 
demands a word of special notice, namely, the 
proposal that women shall only have the B.A. 
degree if they take honours, while men continue 
to receive it for a bare pass. 

s * > 

By what arguments this extraordinary pro- 
posal is to be justified do not at present appear. 
It is simply put forward as if it were the most 
obviously reasonable and natural thing in the 


world to require the women to do much more 


than the men in order to obtain the same hall- 
mark. Since when has it been considered reason- 


able to handicap even one of two equals? And 


most of these good professors still cherish some- 
where in the secret recesses of their minds the 


faith that they are themselves of the superior 


sex; the most elementary principles of fair- 
play, therefore, should lead them to make the 
extra demand (if: of either) of men, and not 
of women students. But, of course, the degree 
must be opened, if at all, on equal terms. It 
is not desired by the women that they shall have 
it on easier terms than the men, but it is too 
outrageous to demand of them to reach a higher 
standard than the men to get it. ‘A fair field 
and no favour ’—but no disfavour either, please, 
Messrs. Professors ! 


2 * * 


Miss Emily Davies has thought it still neces- 
sary to assuré the “ other side’’ that women are 
not likely to ask to have the subjects of the 
degree examinations altered simply to meet 
their views. There are many men who are of 
Opinion that it would be very advantageous to 
the country if the curriculum of the Universities 
Were in some respects altered; not for the 
women, but for the men—and in that case of 
course it would be so for the women also. But 
there is no reason to suppose that women will 
ask for any sort of concession or alteration to 
be made for themselves. As Miss Davies 
remarks :-— 

“In Girton College report for 1895 it is stated 
that 344 students of the college have obtained 
honours according to the Cambridge University 
standard. Not one of these students was pre- 
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sented for a tripos examination without having 


passed the previous examination, pure and 
simple,.of course including the Latin and Greek. 
At Newnham College, up to the formal opening 
of the examinations in 1881, comiparatively few 
of the students were entered for the previous 
examination. Since that time the option of an 
alternative examination, not necessarily embrac- 
ing Latin and Greek, offered by the University 
to women, has been‘open to them. They have 
been left free to choose, with the result that a 
steadily-increasing proportion have taken the 
previous examination, and that now more than 
half adopt by preference the regular under- 
graduate course, : ae , 

“Tt is well known—and I refer to the fact 
without hesitation—that at_ Cambridge there has 
been a marked difference of opinion among the 
leaders in the cause of University education for 
women as to the expediency of offering a 
modified course of study to women, as such. 
Those who have, on principle, repudiated any 
special alternative course, have been energeti- 


cally supported by women practically cdncerned 
In their name, and on behalf of 


in education. 
many other women, whether resident at Cam- 


bridge or elsewhere, I venture to dispute the 
probability of any agitation against Greek, ‘in 
order to let off gentle women.’ As to what 
alterations in the University curriculum may or 
may not be desirable, women are probably as 
much divided as men, and in the event of any 
future contest it is impossible to say on which 
side the majority might be found. Inthe mean- 
time I submit that, so far as our knowledge 
extends, no such intellectual differences between 
men and women have been discovered as would 
justify the assertion that the best culture, what- 
ever that may prove to be, for one sex, would 


not be the best for the other.” 


* * * 


Dr. Dawson Burns has sent to the Times his 
usual annual statistics on the ‘“‘ National Drink 
It is so interesting 
and important a document that in our next 
Special Temperance Supplement we shall give 
Meantime it cannot be without 


Bill”’ of the preceding year. 


its substance. 
interest to anybody to know that last year the 
nation’s expenditure on alcohol in its various 


forms—beer, wine and spirits—was no less a 


sum than oné hundred and forty-two million 
four hundred and fourteen thousand eight 
hundred and twelve pounds sterling. As that 
‘of 1894 was only one hundred and thirty-eight 
million seven hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-eight pounds 


sterling, it follows that the account for last year: 


was over three and a-half millions of pounds 
more than that of the preceding year. Here is 
a fact to ponder over. 


Tur effect of costume on mortality is shown 
in a very striking manner by some recent 
statistics from the Registrar-General of England. 
Among children aged from one to five years 
there is an equality in the number of deaths by 
scalds and burns among boys and girls; but 
from 5 to 10 double the S uaber of girls to that 
of boys die from these causes ; while from 10 to 
20 there die 102 women and only 27 men; and 
from 20 and upwards, 71 women and 22 men; 
thus showing the influence of light skirts and 
flounces in producing death, notwithstanding 
the greater caution of women. We wonder how 
many more women will be sacrificed to the 
fetish of the skirt and doomed to an agonising 
death before a reform in dress is brought about. 


CouraGE.—The time wants men who have 


the courage to look the devil squarely in the 


face and tell him he is the Devil.—-Garfield. 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. | 


STUDIES IN BLACK AND WHITE.* 
Lapy Henry Somerset's New Book. 


ReGuLaR readers of the Woman's Signa: have 
seen before the sketches that Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has reproduced between the brown paper stiff 
covers of this little volume, for in these columns 
they first appeared. But they gain greatly by 
being read consecutively and not serially. The 
observation that they display, the tender 
sympathy that palpitates through and vitalises 
them, the extraordinary width of the knowledge 
of life that they contain, are all more percep- 
tible when the little book is read as a whole 
than could be the case when the stories appeared 
in detached portions. 

Lady Henry views with as keen a sense of 
humour, and sketches as unsparingly, the “ great 
lady,” as the drunken laundress, and the 
fanatical, if sincere, mission woman. We say 
‘“‘unsparingly,”” but beside the sharp sarcasm 
there is ever the tender love, making its allow- 
ances, looking for its excuses, and recognising 
the reserves of virtue that remain in a sinful life, 
and the substratum of excellence beneath 
narrowness and arrogance. 

Here is a delightfully humorous picture of 
the “ great lady ” at the village school :— 

“The door opened and the master, who had 
been occupied in setting copies for the boys,. 
called in a loud voice the word of command, 
‘Stand.’ In an instant, with much scufiling, 
the whole school rose to its feet, while a portly 
woman entered; she had, however, scarcely 
reached the middle of the room before the order 
to ‘sit’ was given, and the children fell into 
their places, gaping at the visitor. J 

‘**Good-day, Mr. Holmes,’ said the local 
Lady Bountiful graciously, with evident con- 
sciousness of the kind act she was performing 
in coming to her village school. ‘Good after- 
noon,’ she said again, nodding to the mistress, 
who bowed respectfully. ‘Well, I hope your 
children are good; they ought to be with such a. . 
beautiful school to learn in. Certainly,’ she 
continued, ‘I don’t believe there’s a better 
schoolhouse in the neighbourhood, and such a. 
mercy to think that at any rate this place is 
saved from those terrible Board Schools, which 
undermine all the children’s religion.’ 

“The remarks were accepted in silence; her 
ladyship usually gave vent to exactly the same 
sentiments at each successive visit. By and by 
she began calling out the different children, 
asking questions and inquiring their names. 
The boys answered in monosyllables, placing 
the back of their hands under their noses and 
waving them upwards as a token of respect, or 
else pulling the forelock of their untidy heads, 

‘Satisfied with her examination of the boys, 
the great lady proceeded to the girls’ division. 
‘Well,’ she said, turning affably to the mistress, 
‘and how are your girls? Working, I am glad 
to see. I hope every little girl will learn to 
sew, it’s what God intended women to do. 
There’s far too much machinery.’ Inspiration 
seemed to come to her in speaking. ‘I have 
always held that women had no right to depend 
on such expensive ways of petting their work 
done.’ An elder girl in the front row, who had 
a sister apprenticed to a dressmaker, eyed the 
well-made body, which was strained without a. 
wrinkle over the somewhat opulent form, 
and wondered if her ladyship knew there 
wasn’t a stitch in her dress, except the 
‘fastenings off,’ that wasn’t machined. The 
mistress listened wearily. Presently, however, 
the turn of the discourse suddenly changed. 
‘Yes, I remember now,’ said her ladyship,. 
‘what I want to speak to the girls about—it 
was heads.’ She looked round as though sup- 
ported by the assurance that no one ould 
contradict her as to the importance of the 
subject. ‘Heads,’ she continued, ‘are the test 
* «Studies in Black and White.” By Lady 
Henry Somereet. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
Price 1s. 
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of a gobd school,'and this one (although. ‘it is 
my school, and I say it) is below the mark, 
considerably below the mark. Now, Miss Sewell, 
look lat that,’ she said, pointi 
ing stick to a tall girl, as if she were an inanimate 
. *That head is a disgrace. 


only made the unruly locks hang deplorably 

stent Ot her =~ ‘What name did 
ou say? Speak up!’ 

we Salis Low.’ 

« ¢ Well, Low, your head is a disgrace. You're 
a big girl, ready for service. Your hair should 
be plaited, not down like that—too 
long'to be short, and not long enough to tie.’ 

“<6 Please, my lady, I had fever, and mother 
cut it.’ : : 

“¢ Very aly of your mother ; you tell her so 
from me. A little care and she need not have 
‘done it. You can go back,’ and the tall girl 
wriggled her way across her seated comrades to 
her place. 

“That's a tidy head,’ said the great lady, 
indicating a fair child, who smirked with con- 
scious pleasure at the compliment. But in an 
instant a flaw was detected even in this per- 
fection. 

“ ¢T hope,’ continued my lady, severely, ‘ you're 
not going to have afringe. No girl in your station 
ought to dream of such a thi —fringes lead 
to the most disastrous end. have known 
many girls go wrong through nothing but 
pS Mo of their proper sphere in that 
way. ‘Why,’ she continued, growing eloquent, 
« your hair is not yours to curl or to keep 
untidy; it’s God’s hair, and you've got to keep 
it clean and short, or plaited neatly, just as 
much as to sep the Ten Co ents, and 
by and by you'll be fit to go into good places 

ike the H It’s well for Miss Mary to have 

@ fringe and curl her hair,’ she added, fearing 
lest any comparisons could possibly be drawn 
by bold young maidens when they gazed on 
Sunday at the intricately curled head of the 
daughter of the noble house. ‘ God has placed 
her in a different station. I want to speak to 
Maggie Hill,’ said she, suddenly cutting short 
her discourse. ‘Ask her to come out.’ 

‘“‘* Maggie,’ said the mistress, meekly, ‘come 
rom the third row a slight girl stood. 
up; she had a singularl refined face, and her 
hands were shapely and delicate. ‘Her lady- 
ship wants you.’ 

“By this time my lady had seated herself in 
a chair, her walking-stick clasped in both hands, 
a tea had a judicial expression that boded no 
good. 

ere Hill,’ she said, ‘I nearly forgot 
what I had to say to you. I have heard you 
neglect your home, and that you do not keep 
your brothers’ and sisters’ clothes mended, or 
do your duty.’ 

“The girl glanced up into the wooden face of 
her interrogator. She had a tired look, as 
though it did not matter to her much what was 
said. She knew it all, and had faced the worst 
that could be brought against her. 

««*J does my best, my lady,’ she murmured. 

‘¢‘ Well, I don’t hear that; I understand that 
you're very idle. You should take a pleasure in 
keeping your father’s house nice, and minding 
the children.’ 

“The grotesqueness of the situation was 
palpable to all save to a mind cast in a mould 
that could. see no absurdity in any of its 
utterances.” 


This is a scene that has no doubt passed 
under the author’s own bright and merry eyes ; 
but by what a singular gift of sympathy, by 
what a genius for drawing forth and entering 
into the experiences of other women, must she 
have learned how to describe the further 
experiences of poor Maggie, as she passes from 
the unjust blame of ‘my lady” through her 
‘little place,” her brief career as a barmaid, 
her sorrowful, remorseful time “ on the streets,” 
and her final calling away from life’s struggling 
fever into the rest of death? As pathos and 
humour are mingled in life, so they are here. 
The sense of sorrow and misfortune and helpless 
struggle against environment is overwhelming 


‘The necessities of life had been reduced to a 
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here ; if it were not for the humour that breaks 
through constantly, as happily it does in life, the 
burden would'be unendurable. Sometimes the 
two are mixed, irideed. It would not be easy, 
for instance, to: assign'the following sketch to 
either class :— ces 

He was. heavily built, with a face on which 
work had drawn strong lines, and he looked em- 
barrassed for, a moment, as, though not quite 
understanding what was expected of him. 

“ Ah well,” he said, after a pause, “ oi never 
was more put about. She worn a good ouman 
and made me comfortable; it was alays a 
pleasure to get owm.” | 

Encouraged by the sympathy of his audience, 
the man continued slowly : : ’ 

“ Woi, only yertenay says to hern, ‘ Woife,’ 
I says, ‘yer may not able to cook for a bit, 
an’ I loikes somethin’ tasty,’ oi says; ‘cook me |. 
arasher and-‘make some oven bread; my stomach 
rises against them bakers’ loaves.’ 

“¢ Aye,’ she says, ‘Sam, I feel some’ot weary, 
but after a cup o’ tea I'll set to wi’ getting yer 
supper,’ she says; and she only kneaded yon 
bread and put t’er oven, when she seemed took 
bad wi’ pains, and she says, ‘ Quick, Sam, fetch 
t’er doctor,’ and I says, ‘I will, woife ; but I'll 
finish t’er bit of supper,’ and a while after I 
warked off. Mrs. Brown coomed to hern, and 
when I got back from Silbury nigh eleven, I 
says, ‘Dr. Black, ’e’s got coompany at hisowm, 
but he says he coome just as soon as may be’; 
then Mrs. Brown, she shook her ‘ead and says, 
‘I fear for hern; she is in no good way,’ an’ she 
says, ‘I heard t’owl hoot, and that’s a bad sign,’ 
she says, ‘in my experience when a ouman’s 
brought t’bed wi’ child.’ And when t’er doctor 
got over, the little one had cumbed. She lay 
there white and dead like, and never spoke no 
more till she says, ‘Sam,’ she says, ‘take care 
o’ the children, ’specially Maggie,’ she says; 
‘she somehow doen’t seem like t’others. Just 
watch over her and be koind ;’ and then she sort 
o’ sighed and she was gone like. I never were 
more put about; she was & coumfortable 
ouman.” 

“The strong voice broke, and the sorrow of the 
tone seemed to bring some touch of pathos into 
the strangely prosaic words. 

“‘ Maybe she is better off,’” said the elderly 
woman. 

‘¢* She well might be,’”” said the younger, who 
had been listening to the widower’s recital with 
a dangerous light in her eye.” 

Here is the feeling for the squalor of poverty- 
stricken London life that has dictated the noble 
personal sacrifices that the County Council wot 
of, to improve a certain London locality, on the 
part of Lady Henry Somerset :— 

“The sun beat down and blazed on the street ; 
stagnant water, carrying on its surface decaying 
vegetables, stood in the gutter; the loose bits 
of paper lay unstirred by the faintest breeze ; 
squalor and dirt and heat and smells everywhere ; 
and children’s voices, loud and discordant... .- 


collected on the narrow pavement, and as some 
well-known waltz was ground out on the metallic 
instrument the children ranged themselves in 
peirs to dance. The bare feet twinkled in the 
alf light; the children’s hands waved; the 
matted uncombed heads were thrown back, and 
—_ eames be as the : y faces laughed 
wii at bles: wer orgetti $8 
that God has aivea 16 youth.” atin 
This is realism with a vengeance, but it is 
also realism with a purpose. The purpose ix 
the noble and holy one of helping and reforming ; 
and those who read this little hook, and thereby 
learn both what Lady Henry Somerset knows, 
and how deeply she feels, will the better under- 
stand her self-sacrificing and generous efforts 
for her fellows. F. F. M. 


Onur Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 
Mapam,—The principle of “ equal pay for equal 
work ”’ would appear to be Ss dictastotal 0" the 
academic mind as to the commercial—the human- 
ising effect of letters notwithstanding—or can it 
be possible that, after all, Mr. Athelstan Riley is 
not the only man in England still cherishing 
rococo beliefs? It would seem so, for Professor 
Gardner really out-Pauls that arch-misogynist 
himself in the pessimistic view he takes of 
woman’s moral nature! As a woman, and a 
mother of women, I may claim to s eak with 
some authority in this connection, and I unhesi- 
tatingly assert than no LEGITIMATE association 
of men with women exerts a deleterious influence 
on their “moral fibre.” The belief to the con- 
trary held by college donsisa relic of monasticism, 
not a product of experience. The rigidity of the 
monastic rule is, however, so far relaxed that, 
though holding women dangerous a8 workfellows 
and impossible as ‘“e ual mates,” these learned 
men are willing to tolerate them in play time! 
It seems almost treasonable to characterise as 
illogical the utterances of august University 
dons and learned professors, but how are we to 
reconcile their hyper - sympathetic attitude 
towards “ill-prepared girls, helplessly dragged 
in the wake of boys” with the proviso that the 
candidate for a degree shall (if a woman) “ take 
honours in one at least of the examinations for 
the degree of B.A.,” while, as the Daily 
Chronicle points out, “ Every fool of a male 
who scrambles through a contemptible pass can 
have his B.A. and his M.A. also”? Why thus 
handicap the ‘‘ weaker vessel” ? It would, of 
course, have the effect of enhancing the value 
of a degree when held by a woman, and it would 
rove that the admission of women had not 
Towarel the standard of attainment, but it would 
also nullify the often-repeated clause, “ Under 
the same regulations as apply to under- 
graduates.” 


minimum. A dirty mattress lay on the ground 
with a sheet and pillow-case, which may have 
been white when life was young, but were now 
a foul, drab colour. A torn patchwork quilt, 
an old sack, a broken chair, and in the corner 
of the room a deal table with a sheet of news- 
paper, on which lay half a loaf of bread. The 
crumbs were scattered around it, and it was 
evident that the meal was torn from it as it was 
wanted. The flies settled on the greasy wood, 
and a black bottle on the bed gave a clue to the 
squalor of the place. The broken window was 
stuffed with rags; the sun had penetrated 
the narrow space deemed sufficient to admit 
light to a back room, and the air was heavy, 
hot, and fetid. Rue broke a hunk of bread and 
filled a broken mug at the sink on the landing, 
then stooped to pick the baby from the bed 
(during the short space he had laid her there 
she had already resented the solitude of the 
gituation), and once more he pattered with his 
burden down the stairs. Seated on a doorstep 
the lad dipped the hard crust in water and gave 

it to the crying child, and then gnawed the dry | had alike enjoyed the possibly indifferent, but 
bread himself with the appetite born of semi- | at least e ual, instruction given in the loc 
starvation. A barrel organ was playing in the | Sunday sce ool; the girls answered nearly all 
street. In a moment the ragged children had | the questions. At last he told them to * stop 


‘Want of means will always prevent a rush 
of women to our two great Universities,” so 
that, unless in the unlikely event of endow- 
ments being equally divided, artificial barriers 
are superfluous. The “ gilded outh” who is 
attracted to Oxford or Camitridae by the 
facilities they offer for the attainment of athletic 
honours has no female congener ; his sisters are 
the “honoured and indulged guests” of Alma 
Mater—not her daughters. 


I may point out also that the ‘ ill- 
preparedness of girls” is being perpetuated by 
the repressive policy of the learned bodies 
represented by Professors Gardner and Marshall. 
That the inferiority is not in the raw material 
but in the manipulation, is shown by an incident 
which came under my own observation. 
clergyman was catechising irls and boys, who 


oe 


!@ Ea oer Or erm 


‘How deep and unselfish, therefore, ought a 
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and give the boys a chance.” Even with that 
start the result was unsatisfactory. A young 
fellow’s ingenuous reason for objecting to 
women students : ‘‘ We have to work so awfully 
hard to keep up with them,” proves also that 
the stimulus to over-mental exertion, deplored 
by Professor Gardner as injurious to the health 
ol ge does not invariably come from the male 
side 

In the face of the fact that ever-increasing 
numbers’ of women must face the world as 
bread-winners, for themselves and those depen- 
dent on them, it is idle for cloistered scholars to 
recommend a return to the “little accomplish- 
ments” of our grandmothers. Moreover, it is 
by no means the case that every girl has a gift 
for “ modern languages, music or drawing.” If 
they are to do any good they must follow their 
natural bent. One thing is certain, however, 
they must have good teachers. Now the best 
woman will never be attracted to the teaching 
profession, while they are denied by sex-bias the 
rewards and distinctions due to their industry 
and talent. 

And, after all, what is sex? When all is said, 
only a necessary variation on the animal side 
of our common nature. It does not in any way 
distinguish us from the lower forms of animal 
life. Deity has no sex, neither has the immortal 
in human nature. In the recognition of these 
facts lies our hope for justice to women. The 
more candid and enlightened amongemen are 
already admitting their truth ; but alas! vested 
interests stand in the way and the law of 
physical force is deeply rooted. , 


obey the laws as heretofore, but at least they 
have helped to make them. Parents feel it 
is better for grown-up sons and daughters to 
decide for themselves. Servants are no longer 
slaves, and their masters’ authority is limited 
—and why should wives be any exception to 
the general rule? After all, the obedience 
claimed from them cannot be so great as 
that due from children of any age to their 
nts, or as that of subjects to the State. 
t a husband should have a limited authority 
I suppose is as necessary as that a curate must 
obey his vicar, the under masters the head 
master, and so on. For supposing a husband 
and wife were to quarrel as to where they should 
send the children to school, who oad decide, 
where the saa was exactly equal on both 
sides? Before the Fall the hus aa would have 
been stij] the head of the wife, but obedience would 
never have been over-strained or exaggerated. I 
believe with C. Kingsley, that where man and 
woman are really happy together, it is by the 
husband ae subordination of the 
woman to hi wal self-sacrifice makes it 
unnecessary. When sin came in this harmony 
was spoilt, woman lost her true position, and 
man really has shared in that loss, for they 
stand or fall together. St. Paul had to judge 
of things as he found them and knew them in 
his day, and just because Christianity taught 
there was neither bond nor free, male nor 
female, therefore he had to be careful that the 
order of society was not turned upside down 
by truths it was not then prepared to receive. 
Christianity could only triumph by gradual 
‘| progress into all truth. Finally, we must not 
suppose for a moment that the wife’s 
sition means she is inferior to man 
use to her own husband she is in 
a secondary place. Mr. Gladstone is not 
mentally and morally inferior to the Queen 
because she is descended from Royal blood and 
he is not. 

When we hear the Scriptures read in Church, 
we naturally understand ‘Slaves, obey your 
masters;” ‘ Wives, obey your husbands,” in 
a nineteenth century sense. The spirit of 
those injunctions remains true, but not the 
letter which killeth. 

I have long taken an intense interest in all 
things that affect my own sex; I find your 
paper, therefore, to be most valuable to me, 
though I confess I am a strong Churchwoman, 
and disagree naturally with some views enter- 
tained in the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

With my warmest good wishes, believe me, 
yours truly, C. T. 


M.A. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

Mapam,—I do not think the article on the 
marriage service quite fair in its interpretation 
of the Prayer Book. Though a Churchwoman, 
yet I think the service might certainly be revised 
with advantage in some particulars. But the 
words of the Prayer Book which are found 
fault with are from Scripture itself, and not 
invented by the framers of that book. 

It does not seem right, therefore, to speak of 
the advice to husbands to love their wives as 
Christ loved the Church as profane. 

Surely it is a very beautiful ideal that a 
husband should try to love his wife with that 

erfect self-sacrifice that Christ showed to His 
y, the Church. This is such a high ideal 
that some men say it is impossible to carry it 
out in practice. The analogy between the 
Church and Christ must not, of course, be 
pushed too far, and we see that St. Paul himself, 
when using this analogy, is careful to point this 
out, for he says: ‘‘ This is a great mystery, but 
I speak concerning the Church and Christ.” 

He was partly talking of Christ’s relationship 
to His Church, not altogether of marriage, but 
at the same time that wonderful relationship 
served for him to show the ideal of marriage. 


OUR SISTERS IN ARMENIA. 


Dear Mapam,—The treatment of our sisters 
and fellow Christians in Armenia must find an 
echo in the hearts of all home women and 
Christian workers. 

But how helpless are we, we women, to come 
to the aid of our fellow women? | 

There being no women on the Cabinet 
Councils of Europe, there being no women in 
Parliament, neither women who vote for Parlia- 
mentary representation, we shall remain helpless 
till we gain such representation. 

It is acknowledged that the standard of the 
home, where woman is supposed to reign 
supreme, and the standard of the world beyond 
the home, where man is supposed to be supreme, 
are utterly at variance. ; 

The social atrocities in Armenia being taken 
as the ghastly extreme consequence of the above 
hypothesis, the Turkish woman being the most 
severely cut off from any participation in public 
life, the awakening of the home women of the 
more civilised and Christian peoples to their 
larger responsibilities to the life beyond the 
home must become almost unbearable. 

It is this which causes me to write these few 
words to you, feeling there must be many home 
women who are like myself amongst your 
readers, and are feeling the burden of this 
responsibility, and are seeing more clearly that 
the Parliamentary franchise is a necessity if 
we would influence Government on the great 
social questions evolving from our home life. 

Wishing success to the SIGNAL, which contains 
something for every woman, and not only for 
some women,—Yours, in the cause of ‘*God, 
Home, Humanity,” Emivig PEARCE. 


true husband’s love to be! Where is there 
room for self-assertion ? 

In accordance with St. Paul's method of 
speaking the phrase, ‘“‘ He is the Saviour of the 
body” is not spoken of the husband, but of 
Christ. 

However, I agree in the main argument of 
the writer of this article, for obedience in all 
classes of society has changed since St. Paul’s 
day. Then the ruler of the State was a despot, 
and St. Paul ordered all Christians to obey fens 
and his magistrates. Grown-up children were 
the property of their father, could be sold for 
his debts ; but they were to continue to obey in 
all things. Servants were generally slaves, and 
St. Paul did not say a word about its being 
unjust that they should be so. No, he tells them 
to obey their masters in all things. Yet [perhaps 
what St. Paul did not then see] Christianity 
was to destroy the evil of slavery, to teach men 
to make their own laws, to prove that children 
had rights, and to put back woman into her 
true position as the equal of her husband. Still 
it is necessary for society that there should be 
order in all its ranks, and therefore the position 
of difterent classes remains the same as it was 
in St. Paul's time; but, if I might call it so, 
the orbit of their obedience has changed, 2.e., 
we are able to draw a truer curve to represent 
the path obedience should take. The people 
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Mapam,— Reading in last week's SIGNAL, 


‘Reported Cure for Drink Crave,” I could not 
help thinki 
it would c 
water,” and to any expecting an answer I would 
give the good news that they themselves can 
make this healing sulphur spring by dissolving 
two teaspoonfuls (flat-full) of table salt and two 
of Glaubersalz (sulphate of soda) in one litre of 
cold water (rather less than a quart). Drink 
this solution five times a day, one wineglassful, 
or better still ten times a day, half a wineglass- 
ful; and take three times a day, after meals, 
Hiamatin iron, as much as would go on a three- 
penny bit, in a little cold water, with a small 
pinch of table salt. A rubbing all over, morning 
or evening, with a flannel squeezed out of 
vinegar and water, drying portions of the body 
as you proceed, is of great benefit, not only in 
this but any other illness.—Yours truly, 


of the innumerable supplications 
forth, “Lord, give us too this 


VERENA NICHOLSON. 
The Lodge, Waterloo Park, Liverpool. 
18th February, 1896 


[We should not recommend the above treat- 
ment being persevered in for a long time except 
under medical supervision.— Eb. ] 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

Mapam,—Your quotation from Emerson in 
your issue of 18th inst., pleading for the virtues 
of women to find fitting expression in the vote 
political, should be supplemented by the indus- 
trial claim. 

The ancient farmer produced his cow to his 
Ss who thereupon stamped its outline on 

is circlet of leather, as warrant that he 
possessed the cow on which he was taxed, and 
thenceforward the leather, or “‘ pecu ” (meaning 
‘‘cattle’”’) represented the pecuniary wealth of 
the people, and became the circulating medium 
of exchange for their various forms of labour. 
In modern. states, alas, while women have 
contributed their full quota to producing 
the necessities of life, the men have 
had charge of the stamping machine, and 
while they have stamped plenty of pieces for 
the often intangible services of the soldier and 
the priest and sundry others they have simply 
ignored the real services of the women who 
nursed and nurtured more useful members of 


the community. So completely has the recog- 


nition of her c to have her leather stamped 
been ignored that she has been, until quite 
recently, declared by law incapable of holding 
a separate estate while married, and only in the 
moat tenuous manner while unmarried. Her right 
to having the wealth she created or the service 
she rendered stamped on the coin of the realm 
has not been even yet placed on the same 
basis asthat of her industrial rival, man, her wages 
for the same service being always less than his. 
But even worse in its effects than this, because 
more insidious and obscure, is her exclusion from 
the ranks of the privileged who, by proxy, do 
the stamping. While she has to stand by while 
her “‘ pecus” are handed over to be stamped as 
her husband's, she has no voice in settling the 
relative value of them, or in assessing the 
number that shall be abstracted in taxation ito 
pay for the services of other members of the 
community rendered to her, or on her behalf, 
some of which are imaginary or even detri- 

mental from her point of view. rage: et 
The game is too one-sided to. be played in 
daylight, the dice too heavily loaded against the 
ladies for any honest man with a properly con- 
structed head, let alone a heart, to have @ hand 
in it. The only construction I can put upon 
the political game is that, in rr of the 
claims of women to the vote, the dull fools who 
lay it are, in the aggregate, the dupes | of 
Faaves who probably know as little as their 
victims of the root principles which shodld 

guide them.—Yours very sincerely, 

ARTHUR TIENEY. 

Abertillery, Mon., Feb. 15th, 1896. 


——— 
ee 


Unton.—There is a vast amount of righteous 
sentiment on the subject of temperance and 
social purity that is scattered, and is therefore 
comparatively powerless. It needs a standard 
round which to rally.—I’. FE. Willard. 
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of a good school, and this one (although. it is 
my school, and I say it) is below the mark, 
considerably below the mark. Now, Miss Sewell, 
look at that,’ she said, pointing with her walk- 
ing stick to a tall girl, as if she were an inanimate 
object. ‘That head is a disgrace. Come here 
—tell me your name.’ The tall girl slow], 
moved forward, stooping her long back, whic 
only made the unruly locks hang deplorably 
straight ore sae = ead. ‘What name did 
you 8a up!’ 

- “Salle Low! . 

“+ * Well, Low, your head is a disgrace. You’re 
a big girl, ready for service. Your hair should 
be plaited, not hanging down like that—too 
long to be short, and not long enough to tie.’ 

‘++ Please, my lady, I had fever, and mother 
cut it.’ : ‘ 

“¢Very silly of your mother; you tell her so 
from me. A little care and she need not have 
done it. You can go back,’ and the tall girl 
wriggled her way across her seated comrades to 
her place. 

“<That’s a tidy head,’ said the great lady, 
indicating a fair child, who smirked with con- 
scious pleasure at the compliment. But in an 
instant a flaw was detected even in this per- 
fection. 

“<T hope,’ continued my lady, severely, ‘ you're 
not going to have afringe. No girl in your station 
cought to dream of such a thing—fringes lead 
to the most disastrous end. I have known 
many girls go wrong through nothing but 
stepping out of their proper sphere in that 
way. ‘Why,’ she continued, growing eloquent, 
+ your hair is not yours to curl or to keep 
untidy ; it’s God’s hair, and you've got to keep 
it clean and short, or plaited neatly, just as 
much as to keep the Ten Commandments, and 
Ld and by you'll be fit to go into good places 

‘ke the Hall. It’s well for Miss Mary to have 
a fringe and curl her hair,’ she added, fearing 
lest any comparisons could possibly be drawn 
by bold young maidens when they gazed on 
Sunday at the intricately curled head of the 
daughter of the noble house. ‘ God has placed 
her in a different station. I want to speak to 
Maggie Hill,’ said she, suddenly cutting short 
her isacinvibe ‘ Ask her to come out.’ 

‘© * Maggie,’ said the mistress, meekly, ‘come 
From the third row a slight girl stood. 
up; she had a singularly refined face, and her 
hands were shapely and delicate. ‘Her lady- 
ship wants you.’ 

““ By this time my lady had seated herself in 
a chair, her walking-stick clasped in both hands, 
asa had a judicial expression that boded no 

ood. 

is “*Maggie Hill,’ she said, ‘I nearly forgot 
what I had to say to you. I have heard you 
neglect your home, and that you do not keep 
your brothers’ and sisters’ clothes mended, or 
do your duty.’ 

“The girl glanced up into the wooden face of 
her interrogator. She had a tired look, as 
though it did not matter to her much what was 
said. She knew it all, and had faced the worst 
that could be brought against her. 

“+T does my best, my lady,’ she murmured. 

“«¢ Well, I don’t hear that; I understand that 
you're very idle. You should take a pleasure in 


keeping your father’s house nice, and minding 
the children.’ 


“The grotesqueness of the situation was 
palpable to all save to a mind cast in a mould 
that could. see no absurdity in any of its 
utterances.” 

This is a scene that has no doubt passed 
under the author’s own bright and merry eyes 5 
but by what a singular gift of sympathy, by 
what a genius for drawing forth and entering 
into the experiences of other women, must she 
have learned how to describe the further 
experiences of poor Maggie, as she passes from 
the unjust blame of ‘my lady” through her 
‘little place,” her brief career as a barmaid, 
her sorrowful, remorseful time “* on the streets,” 
and her final calling away from life’s struggling 
fever into the rest of death? As pathos and 
humour are mingled in life, so they are here. 

The sense of sorrow and misfortune and helpless 
struggle against environment is overwhelming 
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here ; if it were not for the humour that breaks 
through constantly, as happily it does in life, the 
burden would be unendurable. Sometimes the 
two are mixed, indeed. It would not be easy, 


for instance, to: assign the following sketch to 
either class :— 


He was heavily built, with a face on which 
work had drawn strong lines, and he looked em- 
barrassed for a moment, as though not quite 
understanding what was expected of him. 

‘Ah well,” he said, after a pause, “ oi never 
was more put about. She worn a good ouman 
and made me comfortable; it was alays a 
pleasure to get owm.” 

Encouraged by the sympathy of his audience, 
the man continued slowly : 

‘“‘ Woi, only yesterday i says to hern, ‘ Woife,’ 
I says, ‘yer may not be able to cook for a bit, 
an’ I loikes somethin’ tasty,’ oi says; ‘cook me 
a rasher and make some oven bread ; my stomach 
rises against them bakers’ loaves.’ 

“¢ Aye,’ she says, ‘Sam, I feel some’ot weary, 
but after a cup o’ tea I'll set to wi’ getting yer 
supper,’ she says; and she only kneaded yon 
bread and put t’er oven, when she seemed took 
bad wi’ pains, and she says, ‘ Quick, Sam, fetch 
t’er doctor,’ and I says, ‘I will, woife; but I'll 
finish t’er bit of supper,’ and a while after I 
warked off. Mrs. Brown coomed to hern, and 
when I got back from Silbury nigh eleven, I 
says, ‘ Dr. Black, ’e’s got coompany at hisowm, 
but he says he coome just as soon as may be’; 
then Mrs. Brown, she shook her "ead and says, 
‘| fear for hern; she is in no good way,’ an’ she 
says, ‘I heard t’owl hoot, and that’s a bad sign,’ 
she says, ‘in my experience when a ouman’s 
brought t’bed wi’ child.’ And when t’er doctor 
got over, the little one had cumbed. She lay 
there white and dead like, and never spoke no 
more till she says, ‘Sam,’ she says, ‘take care 
o’ the children, ’specially Maggie,’ she says; 
‘she somehow doen’t seem like t’others. Just 
watch over her and be koind;’ and then she sort 
o’ sighed and she was gone like. I never were 
more put about; she was @ coumfortable 
ouman.” 

“The strong voice broke, and the sorrow of the 
tone seemed to bring some touch of pathos into 
the strangely prosaic words. 

“* Maybe she is better off,’” said the elderly 
woman. 

‘¢¢ She well might be,’ ”’ said the younger, who 
had been listening to the widower’s recital with 
a dangerous light in her eye.” 


Here is the feeling for the squalor of poverty- 
stricken London life that has dictated the noble 
personal sacrifices that the County Council wot 
of, to improve a certain London locality, on the 
part of Lady Henry Somerset :— 


‘The sun beat down and blazed on the street ; 
stagnant water, carrying on its surface decaying 
vegetables, stood in the gutter ; the loose bits 
of paper lay unstirred by the faintest breeze ; 
squalor and dirt and heat and smells everywhere ; 
and children’s voices, loud and discordant. .. . 
The necessities of life had been reduced to a 
minimum. A dirty mattress lay on the ground 
with a sheet and pillow-case, which may have 
been white when life was young, but were now 
a foul, drab colour. A torn patchwork quilt, 
an old sack, a broken chair, and in the corner 
of the room a deal table with a sheet of news- 
paper, on which lay half a loaf of bread. The 
crumbs were scattered around it, and it was 
evident that the meal was torn from it as it was 
wanted. The flies settled on the greasy wood, 
and a black bottle on the bed gave a clue to the 
squalor of the place. The broken window was 
stuffed with rags; the sun had penetrated 
the narrow space deemed sufficient to admit 
light to a back room, and the air was heavy, 
hot, and fetid. Rue broke a hunk of bread and 
filled a broken mug at the sink on the landing, 
then stooped to pick the baby from the bed 
(during the short space he had laid her there 
she had already resented the solitude of the 
situation), and once more he pattered with his 
burden down the stairs. Seated on a doorstep 
the lad dipped the hard crust in water and gave 
it to the crying child, and then gnawed the dry | had alike enjoyed the possibly indifferent, but 
bread himself with the appetite born of semi- | at least equal, instruction given in the local 
starvation. A barrel organ was playing in the , Sunday school; the girls answered nearly all 
street. In a moment the ragged children had | the questions. At last he told them to ‘ stop 


collected on the narrow pavement, and as some 
well-known waltz was ground out on the metallic 
instrument the children ranged themselves in 
‘rg to dance. The bare feet twinkled in the 

alf light; the children’s hands waved; the 
matted uncombed heads were thrown back, and 
teeth gleamed white as the grimy faces laughed 
with that blessed power of forgetting sadness 
that God has given to youth.” 

This is realism with a vengeance, but it is 
also realism with a purpose. The purpose is 
the noble and holy one of helping and reforming ; 
and those who read this little book, and thereby 
learn both what Lady Henry Somerset knows, 
and how deeply she feels, will the better under- 
stand her self-sacrificing and generous efforts 
for her fellows. F. F. M. 


Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 

Mapam,—The principle of “‘ equal pay for equal 
work ” would appear to be as distasteful to the 
academic mind as to the commercial—the human- 
ising effect of letters notwithstanding—or can it 
be possible that, after all, Mr. Athelstan Riley is 
mot the only man in England still cherishing 
rococo beliefs? It would seem so, for Professor 
Gardner really out-Pauls that arch-misogynist 
himself in the pessimistic view he takes of 
woman’s moral nature! As a woman, and a 
mother of women, I may claim to speak with 
some authority in this connection, an I unhesi- 
tatingly assert than no LEGITIMATE association 
of men with women exerts a deleterious influence 
on their “moral fibre.” The belief to the con- 
trary held by college donsis a relic of monasticism, 
not @ product of experience. The rigidity of the 
monastic rule is, however, so far relaxed that, 
though holding women dangerous as workfellows 
and impossible as ‘‘ equal mates,” these learned 
men are willing to tolerate them in play time! 
It seems almost treasonable to characterise as 
illogical the utterances of august University 
dons and learned professors, but how are we to 
reconcile their hyper - sympathetic attitude 
towards “ill-prepared girls, helplessly dragged 
in the wake ol bay ” with the proviso that the 
candidate for a degree shall (if a woman) “ take 
honours in one at least of the examinations for 
the degree of B.A.,” while, as the Daily 
Chronicle points out, “ Every fool of a male 
who scrambles through a contemptible pass can 
have his B.A. and his M.A. also”? Why thus 
handicap the ‘“‘ weaker vessel” ? It would, of 
course, have the effect of enhancing the value 
of a degree when held by a woman, and it would 
prove that the admission of women had not 
lowered the standard of attainment, but it would 
also nullify the often-repeated clause, “ Under 
the same regulations as apply to under- 
graduates.” 


‘Want of means will always prevent a rush 
of women to our two great Universities,” so 
that, unless in the unlikely event of endow- 
ments being equally divided, artificial barriers 
are superfluous. The “ gilded youth” who is 
attracted to Oxford or Cambridge by the 
facilities they offer for the attainment of athletic 
honours has no female congener ; his sisters are 
the “honoured and indulged guests” of Alma 
Mater—not her daughters. 


I may point out also that the ‘“ ill- 
preparedness of girls” is being perpetuated by 
the repressive policy of the learned bodies 
represented by Professors Gardner and Marshall. 
That the inferiority is not in the raw material 
but in the manipulation, is shown by an incident 
which came under my own observation. 
clergyman was catechising girls and boys, who 
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and give the boys a chance.” Even with that 
start the result was unsatisfactory. A young 
fellow’s ingenuous reason for objecting to 
women students: ‘ We have to work so awfully 
hard to keep up with them,” proves also that 
the stimulus to over-mental exertion, deplored 
by Professor Gardner as injurious to the health 
ee does not invariably come from the male 
side 

In the face of the fact that ever-increasing 
numbers’ of women must face the world as 
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obey the laws as heretofore, but at least they 
have helped to make them. Parents feel it 
is better for grown-up sons and daughters to 
decide for themselves. Servants are no longer 
slaves, and their masters’ authority is limited 
—and why should wives be any exception to 
the general rule? After all, the obedience 
claimed from them cannot be so great as 
that due from children of any age to their 
parents, or as that of subjects to the State. 
That a husband should have a limited authority 


REPORTED CURE FOR DRINK CRAVE. 


Mapam,— Reading in last week's SIGNat, 
‘Reported Cure for Drink Crave,” I could not 
help thinking of the innumerable supplications 
it would call forth, * Lord, give us too this 
water,” and to any expecting an answer I would 
give the good news that they themselves can 
inake this healing sulphur spring by dissolving 
two teaspoonfuls (flat-full) of table salt and two 
of Glaubersalz (sulphate of soda) in one litre of 
cold water (rather less than a quart). Drink 


bread-winners, for themselves and those depen- 
dent on them, it is idle for cloistered scholars to 
recommend a return to the “little accomplish- 
ments” of our grandmothers. Moreover, it is 
by no means the case that every girl has a gift 
for “‘ modern languages, music or drawing.” If 
they are to do any good they must follow their 
natural bent. One thing is certain, however, 
they must have good teachers. Now the best 
woman will never be attracted to the teaching 
profession, while they are denied by sex-bias the 
rewards and distinctions due to their industry 
and talent. 

And, after all, what is sex? When all is said, 
only a necessary variation on the animal side 
of our common nature. It does not in any way 
distinguish us from the lower forms of animal 
life. Deity has no sex, neither has the immortal 
in human nature. In the recognition of these 
facts lies our hope for justice to women. The 
more candid and enlightened amongemen are 
already admitting their truth ; but alas! vested 
interests stand in the way and the law of 
physical force is deeply rooted. ; 

M.A. 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

Mapam,—I do not think the article on the 
marriage service quite fair in its interpretation 
of the Prayer Book. Though a Churchwoman, 
yet I think the service might certainly be revised 
with advantage in some particulars. But the 
words of the Prayer Book which are found 
fault with are from Scripture itself, and not 
invented by the framers of that book. 

It does not seem right, therefore, to speak of 
the advice to husbands to love their wives as 
Christ loved the Church as profane. 

Surely it is a very beautiful ideal that a 
husband should try to love his wife with that 

erfect self-sacrifice that Christ showed to His 

dy, the Church. This is such a high ideal 
that some men say it is impossible to carry it 
out in practice. The analogy between the 
Church and Christ must not, of course, be 
pushed too far, and we see that St. Paul himself, 
when using this analogy, is careful to point this 
out, for he says: ‘This is a great mystery, but 
I speak concerning the Church and Christ.” 

He was partly talking of Christ’s relationship 
to His Church, not altogether of marriage, but 
at the same time that wonderful relationship 
served for him to show the ideal of marriage. 


“How deep and unselfish, therefore, ought a 


true husband’s love to be! Where is there 
room for self-assertion ? 

In accordance with St. Paul's method of 
speaking the phrase, ‘“‘ He is the Saviour of the 
body” is not spoken of the husband, but of 
Christ. 

However, I agree in the main argument of 
the writer of this article, for obedience in all 
classes of society has changed since St. Paul’s 
day. Then the ruler of the State was a despot, 
and St. Paul ordered all Christians to obey him 
and his magistrates. Grown-up children were 
the property of their father, could be sold for 
his debts; but they were to continue to obey in 
all things. Servants were generally slaves, and 
St. Paul did not say a word about its being 
unjust that they should be so. No, he tells them 
to obey their masters in all things. Yet [perhaps 
what St. Paul did not then see] Christianity 
was to destroy the evil of slavery, to teach men 
to make their own laws, to prove that children 
had rights, and to put back woman into her 
true position as the equal of her husband. Still 
it is necessary for society that there should be 
order in all its ranks, and therefore the position 
of difierent classes remains the same as it was 
in St. Paul’s time; but, if 1 might call it so, 
the orbit of their obedience has changed, te., 
we are able to draw a truer curve to represent 
the path obedience should take. The people 


I suppose is as necessary as that a curate must 


obey his vicar, the under masters the head 
master, and so on. For supposing a husband 


and wife were to quarrel as to where they should 
send the children to school, who should decide, 
where the authority was exactly equal on both 
sides? Before the Fall the husband would have 


been stijl the head of the wife, but obedience would 
never have been over-strained or exaggerated. I 


believe with C. Kingsley, that where man and 
woman are really happy together, it is by the 
husband ignoring the subordination of the 
woman to him—mutual self-sacrifice makes it 
unnecessary. When sin came in this harmony 
was spoilt, woman lost her true position, and 
man really has shared in that loss, for they 
stand or fall together. St. Paul had to judge 
of things as he found them and knew them in 
his day, and just because Christianity taught 
there was neither bond nor free, male nor 
female, therefore he had to be careful that the 
order of society was not turned upside down 
by truths it was not then prepared to receive. 
Christianity could only triumph by gradual 
progress into all truth. Finally, we must not 
suppose for a moment that the wife’s 
means she is inferior to man 

ause to her own husband she is in 
a secondary place. Mr. Gladstone is not 
mentally and morally inferior to the Queen 
because she is descended from Royal blood and 
he is not. 

When we hear the Scriptures read in Church, 
we naturally understand ‘‘ Slaves, obey your 
masters;’ ‘‘ Wives, obey your husbands,” in 
a nineteenth century sense. The spirit of 
those injunctions remains true, but not the 
letter which killeth. 

I have long taken an intense interest in all 
things that affect my own sex; I find your 
paper, therefore, to be most valuable to me, 
though I confess I am a strong Churchwoman, 
and disagree naturally with some views enter- 
tained in the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

With my warmest good wishes, believe me, 


2, 


yours truly, C. T. 


OUR SISTERS IN ARMENIA. 

Dear Mapam,—The treatment of our sisters 
and fellow Christians in Armenia must find an 
echo in the hearts of all home women and 
Christian workers. 

But how helpless are we, we women, to come 
to the aid of our fellow women ? 

There being no women on the Cabinet 
Councils of Europe, there being no women in 
Parliament, neither women who vote for Parlia- 
mentary representation, we shall remain helpless 
till we gain such representation. 

It is acknowledged that the standard of the 
home, where woman is supposed to reign 
supreme, and the standard of the world beyond 
the home, where man is supposed to be supreme, 
are utterly at variance. 

The social atrocities in Armenia being taken 
as the ghastly extreme consequence of the above 
hypothesis, the Turkish woman being the most 
severely cut off from any participation in public 
life, the awakening of the home women of the 
more civilised and Christian peoples to their 
larger responsibilities to the life beyond the 
home must become almost unbearable. 

It is this which causes me to write these few 
words to you, feeling there must be many home 
women who are like myself amongst your 
readers, and are feeling the burden of this 
responsibility, and are seeing more clearly that 
the Parliamentary franchise is a necessity if 
we would influence Government on the great 
social questions evolving from our home life. 

Wishing success to the S1GNaL, which contains 
something for every woinan, and not only for 
some women,—Yours, in the cause of **God, 
Home, Humanity,” EmILik PEARCE. 


this solution five times x day, one wineglassful, 
or better still ten times a day, half a wineglass- 
ful; and take three times a day, after meals, 
Hamatin iron, as much as would go on a three- 
penny bit, in a little cold water, with a small 
pinch of table salt. A rubbing all over, morning 
or evening, with a flannel squeezed out of 
vinegar and water, drying portions of the body 
as you proceed, is of great benefit, not only in 


this but any other illness.—Yours truly, 
VERENA NICHOLSON. 
The Lodge, Waterloo Park, Liverpool. 
18th February, 1896. 


[We should not recommend the above treat- 
ment being persevered in for a long time except 
under medical supervision.—Eb.] 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

Mapam,—Your quotation from Emerson in 
your issue of 18th inst., pleading for the virtues 
of women to find fitting expression in the vote 
political, should be supplemented by the indus- 
trial claim. 

The ancient farmer produced his cow to his 
ae who thereupon stamped its outline on 

is circlet of leather, as warrant that he 
possessed the cow on which he was taxed, and 
thenceforward the leather, or “ pecu” (meaning 
‘‘cattle”) represented the pecuniary wealth of 
the people, and became the circulating medium 
of exchange for their various forms of labour. 
In modern states, alas, while women have 
contributed their full quota to producing 
the necessities of life, the men have 
had charge of the stamping machine, and 
while they have stamped plenty of pieces for 
the often intangible services of the soldier and 
the priest and sundry others they have simply 
ignored the real services of the women who 
nursed and nurtured more useful members of 
the community. So completely has the recog- 
nition of her claims to have her leather stamped 
been ignored that she has been, until quite 
recently, declared by law incapable of holding 
a separate estate while married, and only in the 
most tenuous manner while unmarried. Her right 
to having the wealth she created or the service 
she rendered stamped on the coin of the realn 
has not been even yet placed on the same 
basis as that of her industrial rival, man, her wages 
for the same service being always less than his. 
But even worse in its effects than this, because 
more insidious and obscure, is her exclusion from 
the ranks of the privileged who, by proxy, do 
the stamping. While she has to stand by while 
her *‘ pecus”’ are handed over to be stamped as 
her husband's, she has ‘no voice in settling the 
relative value of them, or in Assessing the 
number that shall be abstracted in taxation to 
pay for the services of other members of the 
community rendered to her, or on her behalf, 
some of which are imaginary or even detri- 
mental from her point of view. 

The game is too one-sided to be played in 
daylight, the dice too heavily loaded against the 
ladies for any honest man with a properly con- 
structed head, let alone « heart, to have a hand 
in it. The only construction I can put upon 
the political game ix that, in respect of the 
claims of women to the vote, the dull fools who 
play it ure, in the aggregate, the dupes of 

naves who probably know as little as their 
victims of the root principles which should 
guide them.—Yours very sincerely, 
AnrTHUR TILNEY. 
Abertillery, Mon., Feb. 15th, 1896. 


—— anes 


EE 


Uxron.—There is a vast amount of righteous 
sentiment on the subject of temperance and 
social purity that is scattered, and is therefore 
comparatively powerless. It needs a standard 
round which to rally.—I’. I. Willard, 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Luc Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of ‘Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
‘“* Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


., ,, .\WHEN -TO LEAVE CARDS. 
We will take the case of a lady going out to pay 
a round of calls. When the door is opened to 
her, she. first inquires if the mistress of the 
house (by name) is at home, and if the answer 
is’ in the negative she leaves cards. If the lady 
she is calling on is married the visitor leaves 
three cards, two of her husband’s and one of 
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Sometimes it happens that a husband pays a 
round of calls in company with his wife, and 
this modifies the amount of cards she has to 
leave. Men. are not e 
in the way of paying calls, as a general rule, but 
the vicar of a parish often pays calls with his 
wife ——— y on new comers), and it is nice 
for a bridegroom to return calls in company with 
his wife, more particularly when the visits are 
to be paid to the friends of his bachelor days. 
If they find both host and hostess at home, none 
of the husband’s cards should be left, but if only 
the lady of the house is in, the gentleman visitor 
would leave one of his cards for the absent host. 

Cards are usually left on the way out, laid 
down on the hall table, but very many ladies 


her own ; if she is calling on a widow she leaves | prefer to pop them down in the hall before they 


¢wo cards, one of her husband's and 
own; if she is calling on a young unmarried 
‘(she simply leaves one of her own. If she 
is calling on a house where there are grown-up 
daughters she can leave an extra card for them 
(one of her own, be it understood, not her hus- 
band’s, for it would be very improper to leave a 
gentleman's card on an unmarri 
she can leave only one of her cards, turning 
down the corner to show that the daughters are 
included in the visit. ’ 

Some years since it was considered very 
incorrect to leave one’s card if one had actually 
been in and seen the lady of the house; but 
now it is nearly always done when one pays a 
first call, as one’s ‘‘at home” day is on the 
card, and otherwise the hostess will not know 
when to return the call. On_ subsequent visits 
it will be sufficient to leave the husband’s card 
on the way out, unless, indeed, a lady changes 
her “at home” day, in which case she would 
leave her card again, so that the hostess might 
be aware of this change. 

Many ladies also leave a card at the com- 
mencement of the season, just to remind people 
which day they are to be found at home. Life 
is so busy, and everyone is so full of engage- 
ments now, that modern etiquette is princip 
devoted to any method which will save time aaa 
trouble. 


girl), or else | 


one of her | go upstairs, for fear they should forget them as 


they leave. Another reason for this is that, if 
the host happens to be at home, he so often 
accompanies a visitor to the hall, and it would 
be a little awkward to leave cards in this case. 
I don’t know why cards should be always 

pped down in a surreptitious way, for card- 
eaving is a recognised thing, and an important 
factor in social life, but it always seems absurd 
to leave a card in the presence of the person 
we have visited. If it became absolutely 
necessary to leave a card before the host or 


| hostess, owing to their coming to see one out, it 


would be better perhaps to make a little joke of 
it, saying, “‘ I must not go away without letting 
you know where I am to be found,” or, ‘* This is 
very improper—leaving cards in public, but I 
must do it, or you won’t be able to find me.” 
But it is better not to leave the card under 
these circumstances. One can write a line 
afterwards, mentioning one’s day, or mention it 
verbally at some chance meeting. In any case, 
cards must not be sent up before the visitor, 
except it is a business call. A lady would send 
in her card to a publisher or editor, for example, 
as he might be too busy to receive her, and 
she would do the same thing if she were calling 
about the character of a servant. 

There are two meanings attached to turning 
down the corner of acard. The first one has 


ted to do very much. 


already been alluded to—that it includes every. 
one in the house in the visit—the daughters of 
the house, for example, or some lady visitor; 
the second meaning is that the caller has left it 
herself and not sent it by a servant, for nobody 
but the owner could turn up the corner of a 
card. Gentlemen's cards are never turned 
down, because it might imply that their call 
included all the members of a family, and a 
man must not leave cards on unmarried 
ladies. : 

A word with regard to the modus operandi 
may.not be out of place. Nothing looks worse 
than fumbling for a card, and yet this effect 
may happen to anybody if they do not exercise 
forethought. Nothing is more typical of the 
society woman than the way in which she picks 
out her card and lays it down—she knows just 
where to find it, and where to put it, and how 
many to leave. The old-fashioned card-cases 
must have been very awkward—something like 
burrowing in atunnel. All the new card-cases 
open out comfortably, with a compartment for 
cards at either side. One pocket has a straight 
edge, the other has a curve, and, if I may 
venture to give a word of advice, it would be 
simply to draw attention. to the fact that it is 
very much easier to take a card out of the 
curved side than out of the straight one. I would 
suggest that she kept her store of cards in the 
straight side, and one card only—the one she is 
going toeuse—in the other. A visiting card is 
such a thin little thing to pick out of a case 
when one has got gloves on, and if there is only 
one in the pocket of the card-case all possibility 
of mistake is avoided. This sounds such a very 
slight matter that I feel I should almost apolo- 
gise for mentioning it, yet what could be more 
silly than to draw out two cards at a time when 
one was exchanging cards at some social gather- 
ing with a new acquaintance ? I know one lady 
who always keeps her visiting cards quite loose 
in the hip pocket of her smart little jacket, so 
that she can produce them with the requisite 
amount of speed ; but this is scarcely practicable 
in London, where cards become quickly soiled 
if they are not kept in a case. 
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THE “INTOLERABLE 
_ STRAIN.” 


THERE are ‘ intolerable strains ’’ of a worse kind 
than that heard of in the controversy over the 
Voluntary Schools. Mr. W. Glew, of Ripling- 
ham, Brough, Yorkshire, told the story of such 
a strain to the Hull Daily News. For a long 
time, he said, he had suffered dreadfully from 
pains in the body, an agonising singing in the 
ears, and’ tightness of the chest. After 
medical treatment, he went to a specialist, who 

rescribed for him, but could trace no benefit. 

is malady grew worse, and he was often 
unable to stir from home, so fearful was the 
agony. His medical attendants thought that he 
must have strained himself, but Mr. Glew was 
unable to agree with this opinion. One day, in 
newspaper, his eye fell upon a remarkable 
cure effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People in a case very similar to his 
own. He purchased a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and after taking the contents found 
a marvellous improvement in his infirmity. 
Delighted, he persevered with the treatment, 
and, after taking the contents of seven boxes, 
he found himself a newly-made man. He is 
now as nimble as a young man. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People have unrivalled 
success as a tonic. They cure palpitations, and 
disorders arising from impoverished blood, as 
anemia, ee complexion, weakness, loss of 
appetite, shortness of breath, female weakness, 
hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, rheum- 
atism, and sciatica. Genuine only with full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People : 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46 Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They in- 
vigorate the system after overwork, worry, and 
indiscretions of living. 


A.SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
- OF CRUELTY TO MOTHERS. 


“Can you help me a few minutes, Marion?” 

“T should like to, but I don’t see how I can.” 
The tone was not impatient, but hurried. ‘I 
have this essay to finish for the society this 
evening. I must go to our French history class 
in an hour, then toa guild meeting, and get back 
to my German lesson at five o'clock.” 

“No, youcan’t help me, dear. You look worn 
out yourself. Nevermind. If I tieup my head 
perhaps I can finish this.”’ 

“Through at last,” said Marion, wearily, 
giving a finishing touch to ‘‘The Development 
of Religious Ideas Among the Greeks,” at the 
same time glancing quickly at the clock. Her 
attention was attested by a strange sight. Her 
tired mother had fallen asleep. over bey sewing. 
That was not surprising, but the starfled girl saw 
bending over her mother’s face, two angels, each 
looking earnestly at the sleeper. S 

“What made that weary look on this woman’s 
face?” asked the stern, strange-looking angel of 
the weaker, sadder one. ‘Has God given herno 
daughters?” 

‘Yes, but they have no time to help her!” 

“No time?’ cried the other. ‘‘ What are they 
doing with all the time I am allowing them?”’ 

“Well,” replied the Angel of Life, “I keep 
their hands and hearts full. They are affeetionate 
daughters, much admired for their good works; 
but they donot know ‘they are’ letting the one 
they love'most slip from my arms into yours. 
Those grey hairs come from overwork and 
anxiety to save money for music and French 
lessons. Those pale cheeks faded while the girls 
Were painting roses and pansies?’ .: weg 

The dark angel frowned. 

‘Young ladies must be accomplished 
exclaimed the other. ‘Those eyes grew din 
sewing for the girls, to give them time to study 
ancient hiskoty: and ‘modern ‘languages; those 
Wrinkles cqiiie"becginse the girls had not time to 
share the c&hés and‘worry of everyday life. That 
Sigh comes becausé their mother feels neglected 


wnd lonely while the girls are working for the | 


Women of India; that tired look comes from get- 

ting up so early, while the poor, exhausted girls 

are trving to sleep back the late hours they gave 

to study or spent at the concert; those feet are 

SO Weary because of their ceaseless walk.” 
“Surely the girls help her, too?” 


now,” 


‘“*No wonder,” said the Angel of Death, ‘so 
many mothers call me. This is indeed sad— 
loving, industrious girls giving their mother to 
my care as soon as selfish wicked ones! "’ 

“Ah, the hours are so crowded,” said Life, 
wearily. ‘Girls who are cultured, or take an 
active part in life, have no time to take care of 
the mother who spent so much time in bringing 
them up.” 

“Then I must place my seal on her brow,” 
said the Angel of Death, bending over the sleeping 
woman. : 

“No, no!" cried Marion, springing from her 
seat. ‘*I will take care of her if you will only 
let her stay!” 

“Daughter, vou must have the nightmare. 
Wake up, dear. I fear you have missed your 
history class.” 

“Never mind, mamma, I am not going to-day. 
I am rested now, and I will make those button- 
holes while you curl up on the sofa and take a 
nap. I'll send word to the guild professor that 
I must be excused to-day, for I am going to see 
to snpper myself and make some of those muffins 
you like.” 

‘* But, dear, I dislike to take your time.” 

“Seeing you have never given me any time! 
Now go to sleep, mamma dear, as I did, and do 
not worry about me. You are-of more conse- 

uence than all the languages or classics in 
the world.” 

So, with a tender kiss from her daughter— 
usually. too busy for such demonstrations—Mrs. 
Hensen fell into a sweet, restful sleep. 

‘““T see we might have lost the best of mothers 
in our mad rush to be educated and useful in this 
hurrying, restless day and generation,’’ Marion 
soliloquised, as she occasionally stole a glimpse at 
the sleeping mother. “ After this, only what time 
she does not need I shall devote to outside work 
and study. Until she gets well restored I will 
take charge of the house and give up all the 
societies except one—that I'll have by myself, 
if the other girls will not join—a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Mothers.”’ 

And Marion kept her word. A few months 
later one of the Woman's Progressive League 
members said to her: ‘*We miss your bright 
essays so much,’ Miss Marion. You seem to 
have lost all your ambition to be highly educated. 
You are letting your sisters get ahead of you, I 
fear. How voung your mother looks to have 
grown daughters! I never saw her, looking so 
well.” or ' 

Then Marion felt rewarded for being a member 
of what she calls the “S.P.C.M.” 


Signals between Branches of | 
: he ABI. 


FROM OUR SCOTCH CORRESPONDENT. 


_| ONcE.upon atime, in these northern climes, there 


lived’ a secretary who never ;could: persnade 
herself that her branch was doing any work, 
so when the time came for her annual report 
she turned to her minute-book in a very 
despairing mood. Then she discovered, as she 
noted the various items recorded month by 
month, that no inconsiderable amount of monk 
had been accomplished’ throughout the year. 
If we have any members who feel as that 
secretary felt, or any weak branches who think 
it is hardly worth while to struggle on, I would 


strongly reconnnend them to study the 
eighteenth annual report of the Scottish 
Christian Union. which is now in my hands. } 


They would rise from its perusal interested and | 
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encouraged, feeling it to be a privilege to belo 


to the society. Even our weakest and m 

isolated branches, realising that they are part 
of the whole, and that they are helping to swell 
our steadily growing influence, would be cheered 
and stimulated amid all the discouragements 
peculiar to the lot of small branches. Not 
that there is anything specially brilliant about 
the report, for it is for the most part an un- 
varnished. statement of quiet, painstaking, 
routine work—of such work as might be under- 
taken by any earnest, Christian woman, i 
comes out in the short statements from the 


branches, and in the carefully tabulated 
statistics, which must have cost our secretary, 
Mrs. ar, a vast amount of time and labour. 


There we find each branch, large and small, 
Highland and Lowland, from Caithness to 
Wigtonshire, labouring on, choosing its own 
special work and carrying it out on independent 
lines. In some places, for instance, we have 
Mothers’ Meetings, in others Bands of Hope; 
elsewhere drawing-room or kitchen meetings ; 
again we have a mission to the sick, work among 
mill girls, savings banks, prison services. Many 
of our branches have been particularly active 
during municipal and parliamentary elections, 
or have made their influence felt at the licensing 
courts. Work has been carried on also at fairs, 
and among show people, and at feuing markets, 
while parliamentary petitions have not been 
rare. In other places stress is laid upon house 
to house visitation and tract distribution, 
while one of the most successful modes of 
warfare practised during the year has been the 
giving of small pledge books to new recruits, 
who in their feeali zeal have been able to press 
many others into the service. In connection 
with so many different outlets for our energies 
I quote from Mrs. Black’s paper on Depart- 
mental Work:—‘I should respectfully ask 
each member who joins our Society. to 
do something according to her wishes or 
abilities. A great secret of success is to interest 
every one, and give every one something to do, 
and to feel that our prosperity depends on each 
individual member's work. I should utilise 
every dne’s talent in every position of life. An 
invalid can be asked to pray definitely for the 
cause. The President and Society should ask 
and receive reports of progress from time to 
time, and, with God's blessing, our B.\W.T.A. 
will include most of the women of Scotland.” 
That is the plan of campaign mapped out for 
our 148 Branches, with their 14,300 members. 
Plenty of room, is there not, for Scotch dourness 


to exercise itself here in a laudable direction ? 


_. Our largest branches are Glasgow (Central) 
with about 1,000 members, and Motherwell 
with 971; Musselburgh, with 14, is the smallest 
tabulated. Partick has taken the greatest 
number of. pledges during the year, 672, and 
several have pledged only three. Stewarton 
says: “‘ Members 98, but many have broken— 
pledges during the year 11, mostly broken 
again, but we hope to get some back.” Such 
a candid statement is of value—it shows the 
urgent need of our Society, and a resolution to 
cope with difficulties however great, and it says 
to other branches that discouragements arise 
everywhere, and can only be met with persever- 
ing earnestness and prayer. Two lessons are 
brought home by the report—that of * bearing 
one another's burdens "—and that of ‘“ provok- 
ang oné another to love and’ to food works.” 
{One} of the most important. papers entlorsed 
in the report is that on finance by Mrs. M‘Kinnon. 
Hitherto our Society has gone quietly on, each 
branch bearing its own expenses, and sending a 
small aftiliated fee to headquarters. The only 
depayture from this was the appointment of our 
Organising Secretary, and all who have followed 
her work must recognise that the step we took 
has been fruitful in awakening interest and 
increasing our strength. But this very increase 
brings additional work and responsibility, | and 
more funds are urgently required. Mrs, M‘Kinnon 
says :— , ; x 
“We are in the face of a great crisis in the 
history of our movement, and it will take all the 
agencies available to educate public opinion. 
If we are to go ona warfare, we must first count 
the cost, or have the munitions of war. If we 
are even to maintain the position our Associa- 
tion has attained to, we must seriously consider 
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WHEN TO LEAVE CARDS. 

WE will take the case of a lady going out to pay 
a round of calls. When the door is opened to 
her, she first inquires if the mistress of the 
house (by name) is at home, and if the answer 
is in the negative she leaves cards. If the lady 
she is calling on is married the visitor leaves 
three cards, two of her husband’s and one of 
her own; if she is calling on a widow she leaves 
two cards, one of her husband's and one of her 
own; if she is calling on a young unmarried 
girl she simply leaves one of her own. If she 
is calling on a house where there are grown-up 
daughters she can leave an extra card for them 
(one of her own, be it understood, not her hus- 
band’s, for it would be very improper to leave a 
gentleman's card on an comariol 1 girl), or else 
she can leave only one of her cards, turning 
down the corner to show that the daughters are 
included in the visit. 

Some years since it was considered very 
incorrect to leave one’s card if one had actually 


been in and seen the lady of the house; but , 


now it is nearly always done when one pays a 
first call, as one’s ‘“‘at home” day is on the 
card, and otherwise the hostess will not know 
when to return the call. On subsequent visits 
it will be sufficient to leave the husband’s card 
on the way out, unless, indeed, a lady changes 
her “at home” day, in which case she would 
leave her card again, so that the hostess might 
be aware of this change. 

Many ladies also leave a card at the com- 
mencement of the season, just to remind people 
which day they are to be found at home. Life 
is so busy, and everyone is so full of engage- 
ments now, that modern etiquette is principally 
devoted to any method which will save time and 
trouble. 


a 
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Sometimes it happens that a husband pays a already been alluded to—that it includes every. 
round of calls in company with his wife, and | one in the house in the visit—the daughters of 


this modifies the amount of cards she has to 
leave. Men are not 
in the way of paying c as a general rule, but 
the vicar of a ish often pays calls with his 
wife (particularly on new comers), and it is nice 
for a bridegroom to return calls in company with 
his wife, more particularly when the visits are 
to be paid to the friends of his bachelor days. 
If they find both host and hostess at home, none 
of the husband’s cards should be left, but if only 
the lady of the house is in, the gentleman visitor 
would leave one of his cards for the absent host. 
Cards are usually left on the way out, laid 
, down on the hall table, but very many ladies 
_ prefer to pop them down in the hall before they 
| go upstairs, for fear they should forget them as 
they leave. Another reason for this is that, if 
the host happens to be at home, he so often 
accompanies a visitor to the hall, and it would 
be a little awkward to leave cards in this case. 
I don’t know why cards should be always 
pped down in a surreptitious way, for card- 
eaving is a recognised thing, and an important 
factor in social life, but it always seems absurd 
_to leave a card in the presence of the person 
-we have visited. If it became absolutely 
| necessary to leave a card before the host or 
hostess, owing to their coming to see one out, it 
would be better perhaps to make a little joke of 
it, saying, ‘I must not go away without letting 
you know where I am to be found,” or, “ This is 
very improper—leaving cards in public, but I 
must do it, or you won't be able to find me.” 
But it is better not to leave the card under 
these circumstances. One can write a line 
afterwards, mentioning one’s day, or mention it 
| verbally at some chance meeting. In any case, 
| cards must not be sent up before the visitor, 
except it is a business call. A lady would send 
| in her card to a publisher or editor, for example, 
'as he might be too busy to receive her, and 
she would do the same thing if she were calling 

| about the character of a servant. 
There are two meanings attached to turning 


| down the corner of acard. The first one has 


expected to do very much 
alls, 


Sanita 


the house, for example, or some lady visitor; 
the second meaning is that the caller has left it 
herself and not sent it by a servant, for nobody 
but the owner could turn up the corner of a 
card. Gentlemen's cards are never turned 
down, because it might imply that their call 
included all the members of a family, and a 
man must not leave cards on unmarried 
ladies. : 

A word with regard to the modus operandi 
may not be out of place. Nothing looks worse 
than fumbling for a card, and yet this effect 
may happen to anybody if they do not exercise 
forethought. Nothing is more typical of the 
society woman than the way in which she picks 
out her card and lays it down—she knows just 
where to find it, and where to put it, and how 
many to leave. The old-fashioned card-cases 
must have been very awkward—something like 
burrowing in a tunnel. All the new card-cases 
open out comfortably, with a compartment for 
cards at either side. One pocket has a straight 
edge, the other has a curve, and, if I may 
venture to give a word of advice, it would be 
simply to draw attention to the fact that it is 
very much easier to take a card out of the 
curved side than out of the straight one. I would 
suggest that she kept her store of cards in the 
straight side, and one card only—the one she is 
going toeuse—in the other. A visiting card is 
such a thin little thing to pick out of a case 
when one has got gloves on, and if there is only 
one in the pocket of the card-case all possibility 
of mistake is avoided. This sounds such a very 
slight matter that I feel I should almost apolo- 
gise for mentioning it, yet what could be more 
silly than to draw out two cards at a time when 
one was exchanging cards at some social gather- 
ing with a new acquaintance ? I know one lady 
who always keeps her visiting cards quite loose 
in the hip pocket of her smart little jacket, so 
that she can produce them with the requisite 
amount of speed ; but this is scarcely practicable 
in London, where cards become quickly soiled 
if they are not kept in a case. 


Trade Mark. 


A VALUABLE COPYRIGHT BOOK, giving simple directions 


“HOW TO DISINFERCT” 


In cases of the various Infectious Diseases, and also in every-day life, will be sent FREE on Application. 


THE SANITAS CO., Ltd., BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, Manufacturers of all kinds of Disinfectants, and 
Sole Manufacturers of the famous “SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS AND APPLIANCES. 


NTAINPEN 


ALL 


HANDS WE ONLY RE 
ISVITED ast, Topo, 


FSR 


(dteuncea Lacsimile.) 


WAN FOUNTAIN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6,, »» 


PEN 


EACH. 


25/- 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET has much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 


by various makers, 
of Messrs. Masiz, Topp, & Barp. 
greatly facilitates her work. 


she bas found none co thoroughly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 
This pen is invaluable to her, and she has 


found that its use 
(Signed.) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


QUIRE YOUR STEEL PEN TO SELECT A PEN TO SUIT YOU. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
& BARD, 93 Cheapside, London, E.C.; or, 95a Regent 


Street, London, W. 
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THE “INTOLERABLE 
STRAIN.” 

THERE are “ intolerable strains’ of a worse kind 
than that heard of in the controversy over the 
Voluntary Schools. Mr. W. Glew, of Ripling- 
ham, Brough, Yorkshire, told the story of such 
a strain to the Hull Daily News. For a long 
time, he said, he had suffered dreadfully from 
pains in the body, an agonising singing in the 
ears, and tightness of the chest. After good 
medical treatment, he went to a specialist, who 
prescribed for him, but could trace no benefit. 
His malady grew worse, and he was often 
unable to stir from home, so fearful was the 
agony. His medical attendants thought that he 
must have strained himself, but Mr. Glew was 
unable to agree with this opinion. One day, in 
a newspaper, his eye fell upon a remarkable 
cure effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People in a case very similar to his 
own. He purchased a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and after taking the contents found 
a marvellous improvement in his infirmity. 
Delighted, he persevered with the treatment, 
and, after taking the contents of seven boxes, 
he found himself a newly-made man. He is 
now as nimble as a young man. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People have unrivalled 
success as a tonic. They cure palpitations, and 
disorders arising from impoverished blood, as 
anemia, pale complexion, weakness, loss of 
appetite, shortness of breath, female weakness, 
hysteria, geen. locomotor ataxy, rheum- 
atism, and sciatica. Genuine only with full 
name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People: 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46 Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They in- 
vigorate the system after overwork, worry, and 
indiscretions of living. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO MOTHERS. 


“Can you help me a few minutes, Marion?” 

“T should like to, but I don’t see how I can.” 
The tone was not impatient, but hurried. ‘TI 
have this essay to finish for the society this 
evening. I must go to our French history class 
in an hour, then to a guild meeting, and get back 
to my German lesson at five o'clock.” 

“No, voucan't helpme, dear. You look worn 
out vourself. Nevermind. If I tieup my head 
perhaps I can finish this.” 

“Through at last,” said Marion, wearily, 
giving a finishing touch to ‘The Development 
of Religious Ideas Among the Greeks.” at the 
same time glancing quickly at the clock. Her 
attention was arrested by a strange sight. Her 
tired mother had fallen asleep. over her sewing. 
That was not surprising, but the startled girl saw 
bending over her mother’s face, two angels, each 
looking earnestly at the sleeper. : 

“What made that weary look on this woman’s 
face?” asked the stern, strange-looking angel of 
the weaker, sadder one. ‘‘ Has God given herno 
daughters?” 

“Yes, but they have no time to help her!” 

“No time?” cried the other.‘ What are they 
doing with all the time I am allowing them?” 

“Well,” replied the Angel of Life, ‘I keep 
their hands and hearts full. They are affectionate 
daughters, much admired for their good works; 
but they do not know they are’ letting the one 
they love most slip from my arms into yours. 
Those grey hairs come from overwork and 
anxiety to save money for music and French 
lessons. Those pale cheeks faded while the girls 
Were painting roses and pansies.” 

The dark angel frowned. 

_ “Young ladies must be accomplished now,” 
exclaimed the other. ‘Those eyes prew dim 
sewing for the girls, to give them time to study 
ancient history and modern languages; those 
Wrinkles came becanse the girls had not time to 
share the cares and worry of everyday life. 


Women of India; that tired look comes from get- 
Ung up xo early, while the poor, exhausted girls 


es : Reieseey| 
are trying to sleep back the late hours they gave | 


to study or spent at the concert; those feet are 
“oO Weary because of their ceaseless walk. 
*Snrely the girls help her, too?” 


. That | 
Sigh comes because their mother feels neglected | 


und lonely while the girls are working for the ! 
| secretary felt. or any weak branches who think 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


* What they can. But their feet get weary 
enough going around begging for the hospital 
and the church and hunting up the poor and 
the sick.” 

“No wonder,” said the Angel of Death, ** so 
many mothers call me. This is indeed sad— 
loving, industrious girls giving their mother to 
my Care as soon as selfish wicked ones!” 

“Ah, the hours are so crowded," suid Life, 
wearily. ‘*Girls who are cultured, or take an 
active part in life, have no time to take care of 
the mother who spent so much time in bringing 
them up.” 

“Then I must place my seal on her brow,” 
said the Angel of Death, bending over the sleeping 
woman. 

“No, no!” cried Marion, springing from her 
seat. ‘I will take care of her if you will only 
let her stay!" 

“Daughter, vou must have the nightimare. 
Wake up, dear. I fear you have missed your 
history class.” 

“Never mind, mamma, I am not going to-day. 
I am rested now, and I will make those button- 
holes while vou curl up on the sofa and take a 
nap. I'll send word to the guild professor that 
I must be excused to-day, for I am going to see 
to supper myself and make some of those muffins 
you like.” 

“ But, dear, I dislike to take your time.” 

“Seeing vou have never given me any time! 
Now go to sleep, mamma dear, as I did, and do 
not worry about me. You are of more conse- 
quence than all the languages or classics in 
the world.” 

So, with a tender kiss from her daughter— 
usually too busy for such demonstrations—Mrs. 
Hensen fell into a sweet, restful sleep. 

“T see we might have lost the best of mothers 
in our mad rush to be educated and useful in this 
hurrying, restless day and veneration,” Marion 
soliloquised, as she occasionally stole a glimpse at 
the sleeping mother. ** After this, only what time 
she does not need I[ shall devote to outside work 
and study. Until she gets well restored I will 
take charge of the house and give up all the 
societies except one—that I'll have by myself, 
if the other girls will not join—a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Mothers.” 

And Marion kept her word. A few months 
later one of the Woman's Progressive League 
members said to her: ** We miss your bright 
essays so much, Miss Marion. You seem to 
have lost all vour ambition to be highly educated. 
You are letting vour sisters get ahead of vou, I 
fear. How voung vour mother looks to have 
grown daughters! I never saw her looking so 
well.” 

Then Marion felt rewarded for being a member 
of what she calls the °"S.P.C.M.” 


Signals between “Branches of 
| the W.8.U.€.9. 


FROM OUR SCOTCH CORRESPONDENT. | 
OncE.upon a time, in these northern climes, there , 
lived a secretary who never could persuade | 
herself that her branch was doing any work, | 
so when the time came for her annua report 
she turned to her minute-book in’ a very 
despairing mood, Then she discovered, as she 
noted the various items recorded imonth by 
month, that no inconsiderable amount of work 
had been accomplished throughout the vear. 
If we have anv members who feel as that 


it is hardly worth while to struggle on. T would 


strongly recommnend them to study the | 
eighteenth annual report of the Scottish | 


Christian Union. which is now im amy hands, 
They would rise from its perusal interested and 
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encouraged, feeling it to be a privilege to belong 
to the society. Even our weakest and most 
isolated branches, realising that they are part 
of the whole, and that they are helping to swell 
our steadily growing influence, would be cheered 
and stimulated amid all the discouragements 
peculiar to the lot of small branches. Not 
that there is anything specially brilliant about 
the report, for it is for the most part an un- 
varnished. statement of quiet, painstaking, 
routine work—of such work as might be under- 
taken by any earnest, Christian woman. This 
comes out in the short statements from the 
branches, and in the carefully tabulated 
statistics, which must have cost our secretary, 
Mrs. M@llar, a vast amount of time and labour. 
There we find each branch, large and sina, 
Highland and Lowland, from Caithness to 
Wigtonshire, labouring on, choosing its own 
special work and carrying it out on independent 
lines. In some places, for instance, we have 
Mothers’ Meetings, in others Bands of Hope ; 
elsewhere drawing-room or kitchen meetings ; 
again we have a mission to the sick, work among 
mill girls, savings banks, prison services. Many 
of our branches have been particularly active 
during municipal and parliamentary elections, 
or have made their influence felt at the licensing 
courts. Work has been carried on also at fairs, 
and among show people, and at feuing markets, 
while parliamentary petitions have not been 
rare. In other places stress is laid upon house 
to house visitation and tract distribution, 
while one of the most successful modes of 
warfare practised during the vear has been the 
giving of small pledge books to new recruits, 
who in their fresh zeal have been able to press 
many others into the service. In connection 
with so many different outlets for our energies 
I quote from Mrs. Black's paper on Depart- 
mental Work:—‘ I should respectfully ask 
each member who joins our Society to 
do something according to her wishes or 
abilities. A great secret of success is to interest 
every one, and give every one something to do, 
and to feel that our prosperity depends on each 
individual member's work. — L should utilise 
every One's talent in every position of life. An 
invalid can be asked to pray definitely for the 
cause. The President and Society should ask 
and receive reports of progress from time to 
time, and, with God's blessing, our B.W.T.LA. 
will include most of the women of Scotland.” 
That is the plan of campaign mapped out for 
our 148 Branches, with their 14,300 members. 
Plenty of room, is there not, for Scoteh dourness 
to exercise itself here in a laudable direction ? 

Our largest branches are Glasgow (Central) 
with about 1,000 members, and Motherwell 
with 971; Musselburgh, with 14, is the sinullest 
tabulated. Partick has taken the greatest 
number of pledges during the year, 672, and 
several have pledged only three. Stewarton 
says: ** Members 98, but many have broken— 
pledges during the year 11, mostly broken 
again, but we hope to get some back.” Such 
aw candid statement is of value—it shows the 
urgent need of our Society, and a resolution to 
cope with difficulties however great, and it says 
to other branches that discouragements arise 
everywhere, and can only be met with persever- 
ing earnestness and prayer. Two lessons are 
brought home by the report-- that of + bearing 
one another's burdens "-—and that of‘ provok- 
ing one another to love and to good works.” 

One of the most importunt papers endorsed 
in the report is that on finance by Mrs, M‘Kinnon, 
Hitherto our Society has gone quietly on, each 
branch bearing its own expenses, and sending a 
sinall affiliated fee to headquarters. The only 
departiwe from this was the appointment of our 
Organising Secretary, and all who have followed 
her work must recognise that the step we took 
has been fruitful ino awakening interest and 
increasing our strength. But this very increase 
brings additional work and responsibility, and 
more funds are urgently required. Mrs. M*Kinnon 
BUYS: = 

“We are in the face of a great crisis in’ the 
history of our movement. and it will take all the 
agencies available to educate public opinion, 
If we are to goon a warfare, We must first count 
the cost, or have the munitions of war. Tf we 


fare even to maintain the position our Associ 


tion has attained to, we must seriously consider 
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vais and imeans. The B.W.T.A. has : met 

noble stand, atid is a eoena-senr, W wer for | with a attendance, and it also has a| Miss R 

geet in the land, and we must not let Me be said ine Kose: Baise 
we failed for lack of funds. Let us, dear 

sisters, look at the question fairly and squarely, 

in a cal, business, Common-sense way, 


and I have no 


whereby our agg? can be put upon a good 


and secure 


matter, and urge secretariés to bring it before 
their committees for serious consideration. "We 
are now a large and powerful Society, and’ we 
must not stand still or go back for lack of funds. 
An increase in the affiliation fees sent to Edin- 
burgh from our 148 branches would a make 
ry em addition to our funds. 

re is a great deal: of interesting matter in 
the departmental reports, but it would oceupy 
too much space to enter upon them'now. It is 
good to know that progress is being made all 
Tro 3 ® t 


und. 
The first annual report of the Y. Department 
is parle taken to be omitted. Twenty-five 
ave been formed, the last being at 
Greenock, where there are 170 on the roll. 
Miss White Millar urges the societies to take up 
this work gnd enlist young working women as 

, a8 


branches 


tes 


rance workers. 
viriced that if we get our young women to be 
workers as well as abstainers the young men of 
our country will follow their example, as some 
of the members are declaring that they will not 
marty a man who is not an abstainer. If every 
woman will say the same ‘Scotland is won for 


Temperance. 
Besides the 


affiliated to our “W. the Free Church Ladies’ | have been visited, and in addition she has had a woman’s heart.” 
‘Manse Society, with. 857 members ; the U.P. | veritable border raid. Melrose, Duns, Galashiels, Eriquerre.—Miss B.—Yes, the bride keeps on her veil 


Ladies’ Manse Society, with 875; the Young Hawick, St. Boswells--how she must have during the wedding breakfast or tea, but if she wore it 

Abstainers’ Union, with'814 ; and the Y.W.C.A., | enjoyed her visit to Gees places th thin walld, |" So eecaon ‘the, Leip donate! 

‘geattered over 800 branches. beautiful weather! Most of her former visits) © pack ana say Hetbenomniigts tor tne ee 
The committee of the Brownsland Home have, I think, been in intense cold and snow. : 

express gratitude to God for all the blessing | As Nature has smiled upon her at this tinie, so 


a ——— 
arited to them and for the many women who | ma, there be special blessing upon this effort. ’ A. 
ein fe a esc |B Darartent Agr, On CE Dr. WarNen’s GORALINE CORSETS 
Christ ‘as their Saviour and Friend. It is not | 14th February, 1896. : 
re as them ae yer such letters as| — 
“T am grate or. your kindness TT icy: 
‘towards me, and for my two years of sub- LE ER TO Y BRANCHES. 
‘mission & Brownsland—two years, which 1 | Now that the Y’s are increasing in numbers and 
forget, for they brought me sttength | in enterprise, they are beginning to feel the 
again—‘* : 


shall never 
and peace.” 


ig was the means of the turning point in my | they can meet and discuss methods of work and 

e, and I trust, with God's help, it will be the | get to know each other. With the formation of 

same to many more. I thank God daily for | such acommittee in view, I called a conference 

giving me patience to stay 60 long (three years). | of Metropolitan Y delegates on January 24th. 
+ was the very best 


my life, and I realise the benefit more and more | an info 

evéry day I live.” res the honorary general secretary fo°the.chair. It 

I ae re go little space i the sree ar = 

month’s news, but the report is worthy of | committee once a month until’ the annu 

attention, and I hope it will receivedt from the | meeting, when some more formal and consti- W. PRETTY & SON, IPSWICH. 

different branches. tutional body should be elected. Secretaries of 
A Glasgow paper has reached me with quite Metropolitan Y Branches are invited to attend pT 

a three-column account of the second annual | or to send a representative, and every branch is | «< (KAL” KNICKERS.—Acknow the most 

ap 


ni¢eting of our energetic Partick friends. With | invited to send one other delegate, the president 
sawaade of a thousand members, and with | if possible. Miss I bel M. M. Kenward, of | seding coats and giving universal satisfaction. One 


ft am sorry 


enty of good speaking, singing, &c., the meet. | 48 Streatham High-road, S.W., late the ried eye T too, Fiymouth, list post free.—“Kal” Dero 
was at once enjoyable, educative, and full | president of . the i am Y Branch | ----—— _ 
of enthusiasm. aving made so good a and a member of the gham School | A LADY wishes to recommend & comfortable 
beginning, their purpose evidently is to continue | Board, was elected. ey aR secretary ; 


in well doing. 


Sen 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated). 


THE \NDUSTRIAL FARM HOWE, 


TRH WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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’ ! = 

taken a| Pollokshaws has had its first annual meeting | S.W., was‘ elected’ Recording Secretary, and 

a l s, of Rutland Villas, Bexley 

poo. record. Since the formation of the | Heath, was elected ‘Treasuter.” The pe ae 

ranch, exactly a year ago, 251 members have | decided to hold a mass meeting of Metropolitan 

been enrolled, several meetings have been held, | Y's on April 28rd, and to ask Lady Henry 

and the funds are-in 4 Lage state. Somerset to give an address. y 
Newton-Stewart holds a mother’s meeting, 


pwton-Ob : , ‘ : At the National Executive Meeting held i 
making it bright with readings, music, or Bible | Chester on January 29th, Miss Wilson, of ree 


addresses, the women working and having © | was appointed Assistant Superintendent o 
cup of tea together. At a meeting held with | Loyal Temperance Legion, via it is eevee 
the Y.W.C.A. quite recently, 26 of the young | when the Superintendent, Mrs. Northam Fields 
women became members. | ig obliged to return to America, Miss Wilson will 
Interesting accounts of very good meetings | take her place. ' 
held in Annan and in Dollar arrived after my | A successful Y Branch was started at Burslem 
last communication was sent off. : on January 16th, and we hope to receive many 
A new branch has been formed in Edinburgh, | reports of new Y's during the next month. Our 
another in Glasgow, in connection with Mr.| work would grow much faster if we only had 
Gladstone's E. U. Church, and a large mother’s | more Y speakers, and we should like to start a. 
meeting in Anderston, Glasgow, has affiliated | list of Y speakers if we could get a few more 
with our society. names for it. Will any members who feel that 
Miss Wallace has, as usual, been very busy; | they are willing to give short addresses to small 
she has formed two new branches—Lochgelly, | audiences communicate with me ? 
Fife, and Baillieston, near Glasgow. She was Atys Russetu, Hon. Gen. Sec. Y Branches. 
also hel ‘to revive what was at one timea| 48 Grosvenor-road, S.W. 
splendid branch in Gourock, but which 
had lapsed... Having in the meantime a 
temperance Provost, friends there thought it | SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
a good opportunity for re-awakening interest. 
She has had a warm welcome from our flourish. | M. 8.—A beloved if unknown correspondent, to whom we 
in g Greenock Branch, and an hour with friends are all indebted for many of the most beautiful of the 
at Motherwell which she characterises as & real ine ve and stray thoughts in past numbers, writes 
t Motaero-thankfal “At Airdrie she finds| “prtae§ ceo towtore Ghent Tong 
that one branch has lately passed through a Cae ane eon high, or too intiene, rs shee + ty 9 ‘ale 
number of troubles, which, instead of daunting, know that your paper doubtless speaks to many a one 
has rather strengthened members to persevere. 


. , who hears no human audible voice of comfort or help, 
figures already given, we have Lochkinnock, Pollakshaws and other places and must respond to the hidden longings of many a true 


doubt we can devise some means 


s.” I would emphasise this 


ee ee 


e says, “I am con- 


. E. ROBERTSON. 


HALF THE PLEASURE 


of dressing is to know you have a 
pair of comfortable corsets to put 
on. Have you tried the Coraline 
corsets? Boning absolutely un- 
breakable. Beautiful shapes for all 
figures. 20,000,000 pairs already 
sold. Think what that , means? 
Popular prices, &/6 upwards. Ask 
your draper for them. Refuse all 
others. Illustrated Catalogue post. 
was decided to hold informal meetings of this free to any address from the manufacturers— 


Certainly Browns- ‘| need of some sort of a central committee, where 


thing I have ever done in About 20 representative Y’s were present, and 
sgt committee was constituted, with 


Coraline is also obtainable for use in Dresses. 


4 . 


educational home where her own daughter is eran 
and where two other little girls could be bot | at Colwyn 


Miss Alice Bristowe, of 3 Queen Anne’s Gate, | Bay.—Refer to Mrs. Rawlins, Dyserth , Rhy’ 


en ae $$$ 


Ready Shortly. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


DUXHURST., REIGATE: 


ee $e ee 


Send Orders to Mrs. WARD POOLE, B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING THE SET OF THREE. POSTAGE 1id. 
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] “THE NIMBLE od.” 
GREAT mEDU ETON iN IN ped TO Od. PER LB.IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCK, BUT 


Geen ALREADY §9L0 TO er rr 


SATISFIED PURCHASERS, 


MS oa pLNSHIRg mg FEAT HER — f 


pet, diated. neg Nerdy nye 


eee 
PR 


ing testimonials and ‘other orders f are 
‘per cent. less than our r 1 


ae ctr ve ee DisTRy nd a Pili, ‘2 ° 
Tasty thee iin, Wel Pll. 37/6 
3 Bm ee ee ~ ls 


= 
"PILLOWS, 6 ft. iw tts by D; Sota welrxin te 65 yh 8 TWO 4g 9 


Any sized Bed. only 94. bax et carri paid to any ftation in the United 
ope) gen acc 4 pani / te Chetie or 0. ich af any to hasers, 
UY may be post dated 10 Send for samples of Feathers and t 
(a Lista, &c., which witt wren need . 
Great Reduction on three er more beds, Please mention this Paper. 


° Read the following ‘Tes timonial— 
. 2, Admirals Hard, East 2 operate ape: ge es 18th, 1695, 
Dear Sirs,— » ks for your prompt attenti © our order of bed, wh: 
received nda, Le en pri har wt v1 gavel with (be the quality 6 the | tick and feathers, and nt F if 
: manner in the execution of our . I inp wlnteuy ou know that I am the verger of St. George's 
“She Parish Parish Ch q mehouse. bere, on, being well known, Iwill recommend your goods to all who ae 
to be 


eiieer ~ Sirs, I remain, yours faithfully, F. BLOWEY. 
i Ni ci & Co., Boston, Lincolnshire. : 
rates ; e oe nission to use this as you think proper. 


(HAM & Co.. BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


No. & 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, Londos, May, 189 
‘SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
Z 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says: “ ‘HOVIS' is a grand institution; I have almost lived 
on it since I found it out.” 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINOEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


t ti from Bakers Spurious Imitations of 
mink naseeon is being copied in many 
be experienced in 


a GRAPE JUICE. 


FREE FROM ALCOHOL. 
FRAPPR API OAS 


TEMPERANCE LEGION 


REQUISITES: 
PLEDGE CARDS, 74. per doz. post free. 
MARCHING SONGS, 6a. post free. : 
ASSORTED LEAFLETS, Td. per doz., or 
2s. 6d. per 100-post free. 
Prt rrrr—r 
Literature, Seeretary: 


B. W. T. A.,; 47 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Muscat, Marsala, 
Red Alicante. 


Reputed Pints, 14/= to 20/- 1 per dozen. 
Reputed Quarts, 24/- to 36/- per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMALL SAMPLES of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2,6 by 


“ EVERS1 EY,” F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & Co, 
W est Cliff, Bournemouth, Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 
BOARDING HOUSE. The above Wines are recommended by the Unfermented 


Wine Dept. of the 8. W.T. A. 
Terms inclusive. 

Boarp anp RESIDENCE.—For one person occupying a room, 
from 358. to 24 guineas per week. ‘wo persons occupying & 
room, from 3 guineas to 44 guineas per week. Per day, | 
room 6s, FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Proprietress .. MIS8 SEARL. 


MADAME MORLEY, 49 South Molton Street, 

Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 


al i i at i i i te ee Te hd 
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seer ONS, EDUCATIONAL a 
ATIOSS VAOANT AND W. 
and Similar Matter. 
16 wirds for 1s, each 10 pope Mabe) 6d. 


re Four Caney for the boas nue 
= Maidan Lane "ation, wo 
== =e —= = 

“ee EDUCATIONAL 
H!c en oon AND BOARDING “SCHOOL. 


a ‘Sig ancaeioncs Terrace, oo — 
NEW F OROBS HY GIENIG. ‘HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULPURE, 
SOUTH PETHRRTON; SOMERSET. 


WOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 


4 MISS RH AN, YY 
(ae e Hampstead rhysical Training College,Eondon).. 


ady patients also received, Apply for particulars. 


Secretaries 8 0 of Tempesence Societies 


lees of 
Wr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 
for T mee and Drert Veto Compelgn 
cepads |: , address 


ipwen her tote ib 
she, keuurer 20 Wd Raven oy Wiaipton on 


‘APARTMENTS, HYDROS, &c. 


[UKLEY. —THE SPA HYDRO, 7 ec Charles 
Garrett says: “My friends ae) Sratiso 

_they have found the Spa‘ A Home Home.” " . sive 

“weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Jounetome; 

M.D., M.R.C P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


—E—E————————————_E_{={—————————_ 
F KESTONE, Best Part. — Good Private 
semuprance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Cc inciples. Home comforts. Gooa diet, 428. 10 
52s. 64. inclusive weekly.— Miss Woopwarp (Member of t) e 
British porns 


Royal Association), Haverstock Hous, 
Claremont Reed. 


SITUATIONS ‘WANTED. 
Avy. Sythe gre | age = som aber 


as Housekeeper, bi Lan) oy ed institution. 
Abstainer.—Miss Smythe, Gainsborough Mouse, Ipswich. 


STUART & MEIN’'S 
AMATEURS’ ~ 


GARDENING GUIDE 


For 1896. 


A COMPLETE and trustworthy Guide for 

Amateurs in all that relates to the successful cultiva- 
tion of Vegetables and Flowers for home use and for exhibi- 
tion. It should be in the hands of everyone who has a 
garden, so that a careful selection may be made in good 
time of the best Seeds and Plants to be grown during the 


coming season. 


NOW RBADY, Gratis and Post Free. 


STUART & MHIN, 
Nurserymen, Seedsmen, & Florists, 


KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


» Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. . 


TheYnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold loeverwhexe, Tins 134d. each. 
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THE FIRM. ~ 


« Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infgnts.”"— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
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BEST 
Od AND IYh 2 
‘GHEAPEST. 


_ FOR 


CHILDREN, ts 
‘INVALIDS, - = § @ | & 
-.\@MD THE AGED. 


; 4 Bighly Nutritious.’ — Lancet. 


FOR MEALS, AND BETWEEN MEALS, there is ‘no more 
refreshing and invigorating beverage than Cadbury’s Cocoa.’ It is 
infinitely superior to tea or coffee for its nourishing and:strength-. 
imparting qualities. Unlikeso many of the so-called pure cocoas, it 
is genuine and unadulterated with alkali. For breakfast; luncheon, 
tea, or supper—whenever wholesome refreshment is necessary— 


Cadbury's Cocoa may be safely and beneficially resorted to.. 
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